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INLAND NAVIGATION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 
1763-1789 


By Cuar.es CurisTOPpHER CrITTENDEN 


The numerous sounds, rivers, and creeks of North Carolina’s 
codstal plain, although shallow and dangerous for large ocean-going 
vessels, were nevertheless well suited for small craft. These water- 
ways were, in fact, the great channels of commerce of the East 
during the whole period before the coming of the railroad. Every 
planter was anxious to be as near as possible to navigable water. An 
act of 1745 made it the duty of the road commissioners in certain 


districts, upon the petition of persons whose lands were hemmed in 
by those of others, to open a road to the nearest landing,’ while an- 
other act, forty-five years later, gave to the county courts the power 
to establish public landings for the benefit of those whose plantations 
were shut off from navigable water.* Nearly all the trade of the 
East was carried on along the waterways. A French traveler wrote 
in 1765 that on the banks of the Roanoke were “Many ware houses 


and stores.”* Up and down the rivers and sounds plied boats loaded 


with commodities. Not a town of importance on the whole coastal 
plain was located away from navigable water. Especially between 
Wilmington and Cross Creek (later Fayetteville) was there an 
extensive trade, country products being carried down the Cape Fear 
for exportation, while imported goods were taken up for distribution 
to the back country. For a merchant in the East a boat of some 
kind was almost indispensable. Maurice Nowlan, a storekeeper at 
Cross Creek, claimed that as a loyalist during the Revolution he 


1 State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 223. (Hereafter cited as S. R.) 
*Ibid., XXV 


83. 
*“Journal of a French Traveler,” American Historical Review, XXVI, 736. The identity of this 
man has never been established. 
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lost, along with other property, “1 boat for transporting products 
to Wilmington.”* James Murray, a young Scot who had settled 
on the lower Cape Fear, wrote in 1741 to Henry McCulloh, a London 
merchant, the grantee of large tracts of land in North Carolina: “If 
you intend to do any business here, a Cooper and a Craft that will 
carry about 100 barrels will be absolutely necessary. I have suffer’d 
much for want of them, and that want of Craft and negroes will be 
a great obstruction in securing the Quantity of Naval Stores at this 
time that otherwise I might do.”* 

It should be said that by the time of the Revolution the inland 
waterways had ceased to play as vital a part in the life of North 
Carolina as they had done at an earlier period. During the seven- 
teenth and early part of the eighteenth centuries they had been of 
supreme importance, since roads, the only other channels of com- 
munication, were little used except as outlets to navigable water. 
Indeed, a settler had hesitated to take a plot of land which was not 
located on a river or large creek. Even before the end of the pro- 
prietary period, however, the situation had begun to change,’ while 
by 1775 roads had become so integral a part of the transportation 


system that the watercourses were relatively less important than 
formerly. 


The reasons for this change are not far to seek. When the limited 
amount of land lying on navigable water had all been taken up, 
planters at first sought to settle within a few miles of some stream, 
so that by hauling their products only a short distance along a road, 
they would still be able to ship by water. But as settlers pushed 
farther and farther to the west, they found this increasingly difficult. 
The great body of immigrants who poured into the piedmont in the 
third quarter of the century discovered that they could depend only 
to a small extent upon water transportation. For, although stretches 
of the Roanoke, the Cape Fear, and other large streams could be 
navigated, the whole courses of the rivers in the piedmont were too 
rocky, too swift, too flooded during freshets, and too shallow in 
time of drought to be of great use. A few little boats were indeed 
employed, especially on the Roanoke, but their number was so 


* Audit Office 12: 34, pp. 129-142—copy in archives of North Carolina Historical Commission. 
'N. M. Tiffany (editor), Letters of James Murray, Loyalist, p. 64. 
_ *See F. W. Clonts, ‘Travel and Transportation in Colonial North Carolina,” North Carolina 
Historical Review, If, 16-35—a painstaking study, which, however, treats only the Albemarle during 
the proprietary period. 
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small as to be negligible. The rivers and creeks came to be looked 
upon mainly as barriers to overland travel and transportation, rather 
than as channels of water-borne commerce. 

Even in the East the waterways had suffered a decline in relative 
importance. True, commodities were transported by water almost 
if not quite as universally as before; but travelers were now more 
likely to go by land than formerly. In spite of the great difficulties 
in the way, roads had been built, causeways across swamps con- 
structed, streams bridged, and ferries established. Not only did 
roads frequently pursue a more direct route than did the tortuous 
water-courses, but, even when distances were equal, a horse usually 
went more rapidly than a boat. Furthermore, the fact that travel 
in the piedmont was almost entirely overland made it advantageous 
for lawyers, preachers, petty traders, and others who traveled a great 
deal to possess what could be depended upon in all sections—a horse. 
There was still some travel by water, but relatively much less than 
at an earlier date. 


The various types of small craft employed for inland navigation 
had not greatly changed since the early part of the century.‘ Brick- 
ell, whose Natural History of North Carolina was published as early 
as 1737, stated that “both Sexes are very dexterous in paddling and 
managing their Canoes, both Men, Women, Boys, and Girls, being 
bred to it from their Infancy.”* Twenty-five years later canoes were 
still very numerous. A group of Moravians, proceeding up the Cape 
Fear in the spring of 1762, were forced to spend at least one night 
watching their boats, for fear of Negroes who “go about in small 
canoes, stealing where they can.”® Janet Schaw, a Scots woman 
sojourning in North Carolina, recounts that about the time of the out- 
break of the Revolution more than 100 people of both sexes, belong- 
ing to the lower class, came in canoes to a funeral on the Northeast 
Cape Fear.*® 


Canoes, although nearly always made of the same kind of wood, 
cypress, varied in size, cost, type of equipment, the speed which 
they could make, and the methods by which they were propelled. 
The smaller ones do not seem to have been equipped with sails, but 


? a ae describes these early craft. See pp. 17-22 of his article. 
. 


*A. L. Fries (editor), Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, I, 261. 
“®. W. and C. M. Andrews (editors), Journal of a Lady of Quality, p. 171 
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were propelled by paddles or oars. They were very cheap, a “pad- 
dling canoe” being sold in 1751 for only 8s. 10d. Large canoes 
might carry sails, although this was not always the case. Whether 
there were sails or not, oars or paddles made up part of the equip- 
ment, the size of some of these craft being indicated by the fact 
that as many as six or even more oars might be carried. In 1745 
a large canoe was appraised at £8, no mean sum when compared 
with the price of a smal! one. Some of these little boats which 
belonged to the wealthier class were comfortable and even luxurious, 
being covered with awnings and rowed by Negroes.’* Of these canoes, 
wrote Brickell, “some will carry two or three Horses over these large 
Rivers, and others [are] so small that they will carry only two or 
three Men. These are more ticklish than Boats, but no Boat in the 
World is capable to be rowed as fast as they are, and when they 
are full of Water they will not sink.” 


Larger than the canoe was the perriauger,™ still in common use to- 
ward the end of the century, though to some extent superseded by 
the flat and the scow. Just as the canoe, the perriauger consisted of 
a hollowed cypress long, but was made broader by splitting the log 
down the middle and adding one or more planks, the ends being so 
closed up as to keep out the water. A small boat of this type was 
equipped only with oars or paddles, but a large one had a mast and 
sail. Not only could some of them carry cargoes of perhaps as many 
as eighty or one hundred barrels of pitch or tar, but they could make 
good speed. Brickell declared that “no Vessel of the same Burthen 
made after the European manner is able to out Sail one of these 
Periaugers.” Although by 1760 the practice of taking them on 
coasting voyages, which had been common in the early part of the 
ecntury, seems largely to have been abandoned, they were still useful 
for carrying horses, cattle, and goods from one plantation to another.” 


«J. B. Grimes, North Carolina Wills and Inventories, p. 522. Here and elsewhere in this article 
proclamation money rather than sterling is referred to when prices are mentioned. 

12 For instances of mention of various types of canoes, see inventories &c. of estates of the following: 
James Newby (North Carolina Historical Commission, Pasquotank Inventories, 1749-1774); Thomas 
Cook (North Carolina Historical Commission, Craven Inventories, 1781-1789, p. 8); Arthur Dobbs 
(Grimes, p. 484); and Richard Sanderson (ibid., p. 543). 

13 Brickell, p. 261. . 

1“ This wan as many others in the eighteenth contury, was spelled in a variety of ways. 

18 John Lawson, History of Carolina, pp. 162-163; Brickell, pp. 62, 260-261; Clonts, pp. 19-20; S. R., 


XXIII, 510. Professor U. B. Phillips, writing of the South Carolina and Georgia lowlands before 1800, 
states that ‘‘the word ‘pettiauger’ seems to have been a generic name for boats which could be pro- 
in turn both by sails and by oars. Some were dug-out and some were frame-built, some were 
round-bottomed and some were keeled."’ History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to 1860, 
1p. 25-26. This may possibly have been true in South Carolina and Georgia. In North Carolina, 
Rowever the word had no such general meaning, but was used rather to designate a boat of a very 
nite type. 
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Perriaugers were more valuable than canoes, one of the former being 


valued in 1745 at £20,*° and a “large Pereauger and furniture” being 
sold in 1751 for £7 13s. 6d." 


The scow and the flat, both often larger than the perriauger, were 
also in fairly common use, especially on the rivers. It was said that 
in 1787 the trade on the Tar River between the towns of Tarborough 
and Washington was carried on chiefly in both types of craft, some 
of which were capable of transporting seventy or eighty hogsheads 
of tobacco.** A French traveler in 1765 saw, on the Neuse River 
above New Bern, “several flats coming Down with pitch and tar, 
Corn, shingles, ete.”** Janet Schaw tells how, from a certain planta- 
tion on the Northeast Cape Fear, there was sent down “all the lum- 
ber, tar and pitch, as it [the river] rises every tide sufficiently high 
to bear any weight. This is done on what is called rafts, built upon 
a flat with dales*® and the barrels depending from the sides. In this 
manner they will float you down fifty thousand deals” at once, and 
100 or 200 barrels, and they leave room in the centre for the people 
to stay on, who have nothing to do but prevent its running on shore, 
as it is floated down by the tides, and they must lay to, between tide 
and tide, it having no power to move but by the force of the stream. 
This appears to me the best contrived thing I have seen, nor do 
[ think any better method could be fallen on; and this is adopted 
by all the people up the country.”” 


Various other types of craft were in use. One inventory of an 
estate mentions “a yawl and sails’”**—a yawl being a fore-and-aft 
rigged vessel with a jigger mast far aft. Small sloops were employed 
for several purposes, among them that of lightering goods up and 
down those channels into which larger vessels could not come.” 
Governor Dobbs in the spring of 1755 sailed in a sloop along the 
coast and through various inland bodies of water.** Then there were 
several types of craft the exact nature of which it is hard to deter- 


1¢ Grimes, p. 574. 
" Thid., p. Foo. 


# “Journal of tS ae to North Carolina by William Attmore, 1787,’ James Sprunt Historical Pub- 
keations, XVII, No. 2, p. 28. 


* “Journal of a French Traveler,” p. 73 


we ae iene ‘dales’ are English ‘geek’, that is, sawn boards or planks.” Journal of a Lady of 
n 


“fifty thousand feet of deals” is meant. 
1 Ibid., p. “185. A number of inventories mention flats. See, for example, Grimes, p. 501. These 
craft were sometimes used as ferryboats. Ibid., p. 565. 
saa Carolina Historical Commission, New Hanover Lists of Taxables, Inventories, &c., 
% North Carolina Magazine; or, Universal Intelligencer, Nov. 30-Dec. 7, 1764. 
% Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 343. 
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mine. Inventories contain such items as these: “4 Bay boat oars 1 
Bay boat” ;** “1 Bay Boat” ;*’ “1 Sailing boat Sail Oars & Anchor.”” 
Brickell wrote that of the cypress tree were made “curious Boats for 
Pleasure and other Necessary Crafts.”** Janet Schaw has left an 
account of being conveyed several miles down the Northeast Cape 
Fear to Wilmington in “a very fine boat with an awning to prevent 
the heat, and six stout Negroes in neat uniforms to row her down, 
which with the assistance of the tide was performed with ease in a 
very short time.”’*° 


Accidents not infrequently happened to these little boats. An 
entry in the court records of Brunswick County™ is to the effect 
that: “Large rafts of lumber are frequently brought down the [Cape 
Fear] river and by stress of weather are broke and lyable to be lost. 
Persons picking up the scattered lumber, boats or goods are to adver- 
tise the same in public places.” Of several vivid newspaper accounts 
of wrecks only one, taken from a New Bern paper, can be given here: 
“A small Sloop belonging to this Town,** employed as a Lighter, as 
she was coming into the [ Neuse] River, ran ashore on Brant Island, 
and filled ; the People, by Accident, lost their Boat, and had no Means 
to get ashore, and no Vessel happening to go that Way, they remained 
on board Eight Days without any Provisions, except two Rats which 
they catch’d in the Main Sail: At Length, being all likely to perish, 
they cut up the Boom, and made a Raft of it, on which they happily 
reached the Shore, after being Twenty Two Hours in the Water.”* 

Where there was a favorable tide or current, or where it was open 
enough for a breeze to fill a vessel’s sails, navigation was easy. On 
the lower Cape Fear the tide, and to a lesser extent the wind, could 
be depended upon for propulsion. On Albemarle and Pamlico sounds 
and adjacent waters, although the tide was negligible, a breeze usu- 
ally blew. Away from tidewater the current of the rivers was 
sufficiently strong to waft a boat with little or no human effort. Under 
such conditions as these it was possible to move with fair speed. The 
little sloop which brought William Attmore, a Philadelphia merchant, 


%* Grimes, p. 526. 
« Tbid., + 

8 Tbid., 

» Brick “he: ee. 

% Journal f3 a Lady of Quality, p. 177. 

*! 1737-1741, p. 81, quoted in Journal of a Lady of Quality, p. 185 n. 
* That is, belonging to someone in the town. 


83 North Carolina Magazine; or, Unirersal Intelligencer, Nov. 30-Dec. 7, 1764. See also ibid., Deo 
28, 1764-Jan. 4, 1765: North Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Sept. 26, 1777. 
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from his native city to North Carolina, went from Beacon Island 
Road, just within the bar at Ocracoke, to the mouth of Bath Creek, 
a distance of some seventy miles, in twelve hours or less, although 
it required more than six hours to sail the additional sixteen miles 
to Washington, farther up the Pamlico River.” 

When, however, an attempt was made to go against the swift cur- 
rent of some of the rivers, the hardest kind of labor was required. 
Spangenberg, the Moravian bishop who came to North Carolina in 
1752, wrote that: “The Roanoke River runs far inland, but 
has only freshets, no tide, is very crooked, and has such high banks 
that the wind does not touch sails. So they can only use periaquas 
or boats for going up stream, and it is hard work.”*’ Ordinarily 
craft were propelled up-stream by setting poles and oars, but when 
the current was very swift they might be warped up by means of 
ropes fastened to trees on the bank—an arduous, tedious process.* 
Progress up a river was often extremely slow. A group of Moravians 
in boats rowed by Negroes took no less than eleven days to go about 
140 miles up the Cape Fear from Wilmington to Springhill, their 
journey being made especially tiresome by the rapids which had to 
be passed.** 

On the rivers difficulties other than swift currents and treacherous 
rapids were encountered. Sometimes, especially during the summer 
months, droughts made the water so shallow that boats could not be 
moved. Early in 1778 the Roanoke River was said to have been 
“so low for several months past that no craft could pass till within 
a few days past, a circumstance which has not occurred so late in the 
season for many years past.’** In March, 1786, it was urged that the 
state-owned tobacco at Tarborough be moved quickly, since in “a few 
weeks, the removal of Tobacco from Tarborough to Washington will 
become impracticable, thro’ the falling of the Water.” 


There were other obstacles to navigation on the inland streams. 
Hugh Meredith, who about 1730 had gone from Pennsylvania to 
settle in North Carolina, wrote that the channel of the Northeast 
Cape Fear was impeded by the “Multitude of Logs that lie in it, 


“Journal of William Attmore,” pp. 12-13. 
** Record of Mora-ians, I, 40. 


“on C. Fitzpatrick, Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799, IV, 163; ‘Journal of William Attmore,” 
’ '® Records 7 Moravians, 1, 260-262. 

*S.R., XIII, 

* Ibid., “XVII, 567. See also ibid., p. 603. 
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part of them fast in the Sand, with great Snags or Limbs, and some- 
times either End or the Middle quite above, or but little beneath the 
Surface; and in some Places we saw whole Heaps jambed together, 
almost from Side to Side, and so firm that they are immovable, 
being sound, heavy, fast, and deep in the Sand.” Trouble was 
caused also by the building of fish dams across navigable streams, an 
act being passed in 1774 to regulate this practice along the Neuse.“ 
Then too, the rivers and creeks wound and twisted endlessly. The 
preamble of an act of 1773, for example, stated that “About Twenty 
Five Miles above the Town of New Bern, in Craven County, the 
River Trent makes a sudden Crook or Turn round a piece of Low 
Land near the Distance of Five Miles, and then returns within 
Eighty Feet of the Place where the said Crook began; 

the said River is there in Many Places Shoal, and otherwise so 
stopped up, as to render the passage of Crafts both Difficult and 
Dangerous.”” 

The opinion was widespread that by improving the channels of 
rivers the economic development of North Carolina would be greatly 
stimulated. Washington thought that: “The Inland navigations of 
the Rivers of these three States [North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia] may be improved to a very extensive degree—to great 
and useful purposes—and at a very moderate expence compared with 
the vast utility of the measure; inasmuch as the falls in all of them 
are trifling and their lengths great; (quite to the Mountns) pene 
trating the Country in all directions by their lateral branches and in 
their present State except that of the Pedee navigable for vessels 
carrying sevl. Hhds. of Tobo. [several hogsheads of tobacco] or other 
Articles in proportion[.]’“* 

Various efforts were made to improve the channels of the rivers. 
The law made it the duty of the county courts, in case application 
were made to them that streams be cleared, to order the nearest over- 
seers of roads to go with their companies of men and do this work.“ 
But the practice of clearing streams, as of working roads, by forcing 
the able-bodied men of each district to devote to the task a certain 
number of days every year, was obviously unsatisfactory, although 


a Meredith, An Account of the Cape Fear Country, pp 21-22. See also Letters of James Murray, 


« §. R., XXIII, 974. 

42 Thid., p. 914. 

«3 Diaries of George Washington, IV, 194. 
** See, for example, 8S. R., XXIII, 610 


D. 
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it undoubtedly accomplished something toward keeping the channels 
open. Some advance in method was made by an act of 1785, which 
gave to every county court the power to hire or purchase a flat, wind- 
lass, and necessary appurtenances in order to remove obstructions 
from the streams.* 

Soon after the Revolution there was a burst of enthusiasm for 
bettering river navigation, as well as for making other improvements 
in transportation facilities. In the year 1784 alone acts were passed 
for clearing the Roanoke,** the Neuse,*’ the Trent,** and the Tar.” 
In 1788 a company was chartered to open, as far as practicable, 
both branches of the Catawba.’ On the whole, however, before 1790 
the movement to improve river navigation, like other similar con- 
temporary movements in North Carolina, accomplished few results. 
The difficulties involved, the scant resources available, the bitter mili- 
tary and political struggles which were almost continuous after the 
middle of the century—all these factors militated against the success 
of such projects. Not until after 1815 did the great movement for 


internal improvements get well under way; not even then was it a 
marked success.” 


But in spite of all their handicaps, the great waterways of the 
coastal plain were an economic asset. When roads were poor and 
vehicles slow and cumbersome, it was a distinct advantage to be able 
to travel and especially to transport commodities by water. Fortunate 
indeed was the planter whose lands were located on navigable water, 
since, when he had hauled his goods to a landing, the worst part of the 
task of getting them to market was over. True, the sounds and rivers 
of the east were remarkably shallow; nevertheless, on them small 
eraft could ply to and fro to great advantage. The chief handicap to 
commerce was not the shallowness of the inland channels, but rather 
the danger and lack of depth of the inlets from the ocean. 


_As a writer in the past has pointed out, the coastal plain of North 
Carolina constituted neither a geographic nor an economic unit.** The 


** Ibid., XXIV, 747. 
** Thid., pp. 600-602 
“ Tea’ 4 


a: be. 961-962. 
"Ab superficial discussion of this movement, mainly after 1815, may be found in C. C. poe er, 


“Internal Improvements in North Carolina,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical a 
Political Science, Nos. 3-4. 


“J. S. Bassett, * "Induence iy — and Rivers on North Carolina,” American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1 
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region around Albemarle Sound, that along the Cape Fear, and to a 
lesser extent that adjacent to the Pamlico and Neuse rivers, each 
formed a more or less complete whole within itself. Comparatively 
easy it was to go by boat from one part to another of each of these sec- 
tions. But to go by water from one section to another was a different 
matter. Here it was that the need of north-south roads became evident. 
The rivers, however, ran from west to east, or from northwest to south- 
east, thus forming barriers to overland transportation which in that 
day were of the greatest importance. Thus it was that commercial 
contacts between the various eastern sections amounted to little. 
Furthermore, the fact that no river was easily navigable far into the 
back country made contacts difficult between east and west, and 
partly accounted for a large share of the trade of the latter district 
going to regions outside North Carolina. 











IREDELL’S DISSENT IN CHISHOLM v. GEORGIA: 
ITS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By Jerr B. Forpuam 


Any analysis of a man’s political views would be inadequate with- 
out some insight into his political background. This is especially true 
of the elder James Iredell. A man of marked independence of mind, 
yet throughout his political career he reflected the conservative influ- 
ences to which he was subjected in his early manhood. 

Little is known of the English political heritage of Iredell beyond 
the fact that his people were Whigs. There is a tradition recorded by 
McRee that the family name was once Ireton and that the members 
were collateral descendants of Henry Ireton, the son-in-law of Crom- 
well. One can fairly conceive that the political philosophy of the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 was instilled into him from his early 
years much as young Americans are yet wont to be endoctrinated 
with the political idealism of the American Revolution. 

With his Whig background Iredell came when a youth of seven- 
teen years to Edenton, North Carolina, as a customs officer of the 
Crown. There he became aligned almost at once with the leaders 
of the conservative element in the colony. He lived in good society 
and entered upon the practise of the law, a profession quite unpopular 
with the common people in those days. Samuel Johnston, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the conservatives, was not only his guide in the 
study of the law but also, in the early stage of his career, his political 
mentor. 

In 1777 when only twenty-six years of age Iredell was appointed 
one of the first three judges of the independent state of North Caro- 
lina. At that time the courts were very unpopular with the people 
at large, who looked upon them as the guardians of the interest of 
the landholding and merchant classes. Naturally his position tended 
to strengthen his attachment to authority and strong government 
within the limits of the maxim that the primary purpose of all gov- 
ernment is the commonweal, and its corollary, the right of resistance 
and revolution. 


1G. J. McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, (New York, 1858), I, 1. 
{ 155) 
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The transition into Federalism may be anticipated from the fore- 
going. The great champion of the ratification of the federal Consti- 
tution in North Carolina, Iredell’s efforts in that cause won for him 
recognition beyond the confines of his own state,*® and led to his ap- 
pointment by President Washington to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1790. 

A summary of the positions taken by Iredell on the important 
political questions of his day will best suggest in a brief way the 
outlook of the great dissenter of Chisholm v. Georgia. During the 
Revolution he decried vigorously the confiscation policy of the North 
Carolina Assembly.’ He was loyal to the Confederation and would 
have given Congress sufficient authority to effect its purposes.* The 
basis of his great fight for ratification of the Constitution was his 
abiding conviction that the hope of America lay in union. He was 
one of the first to enunciate clearly the principle of judicial review 
of legislation.° While a federal judge he was conspicuous for his 
fidelity to the administration both before and after the Chisholm 
decision. Thus he upheld the action of Congress with reference to 
funding the public debt, the assumption of state debts, and the adop- 
tion of an excise tax.’ He disapproved the claims of state legisla- 
tures of authority to instruct United States Senators. He com- 
mended in the most glowing terms the conduct of the government in 
the suppression of the Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania.’ In 
championing from the bench Washington’s policy of neutrality, he 
relied upon the view, since rejected, that there is a common law of 
the United States.*° And, finally, he defended the unpopular Alien 
and Sedition Acts.” 


2 McRee, op 

* See the “han or Tectell to Pierce Butler.of South Carolina, McRee, op. cit., II, 93, 94. See also 
the letter to his wife in 1783 on the same subject, McRee, op. cit., IT, 51. 

* McRee, op. cit., I, 66. And see his charge to the Grand Jury for the District of Virginia of May 


23, 1796 

‘In a final burst of eloquent appeal i in the pe es Convention called to consider the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution he said: * ‘So far am I convinced of the necessity of the union that I would 
give up many things to obtain it."’ Elliot, Debates on the Federal Constitution, IV, 228. 

* See the letter of Iredell to Richard Dobbs Spaight of August 26, 1787, McRee, op. cit., Il, 172-176, 
in respo nse to a letter from the latter printed at page 168 of the same work. 

Address to the Citizens of the United States” published in 1791 in the Federal Gazette at Phila- 
delphia and re re yh in McRee, op. cit., II, 307-320. 

* Letter of Iredell to John Hay, May, 1791, McRee, op. cit., IT, 326-330. 

‘The whole scene has exhibited a lesson for government and people, which never before was 
displayed on the theatre of the world. “God grant it may not be without its effect on other times and 
other countries nor ever be obliterated from the memory of our own.” Charge to Grand Jury for the 
District of Pennsylvania, April 4, 179%, printed in McRee, op. cit., II, 450. 

1 McRee, op. cit., II, 410 et s The Supreme Cust soon after ‘1800, rejected Iredell’s view that 
there was a criminal law % the United States. See H. L. Carson, The "Supreme Court of the United 
ae om 1892), I, 166. And see Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Call Publishing Co., 181 

11 Charge to the Grand Jury for the District of Pennsylvania of April 11, 1799, McRee, op . cit., II, 
551-570. He declared that the acts were constitutional under the ‘“‘necessary and pro’ ioe since 
to give sanction to its acts Congress could provide punishments not expressly authorized by the Con- 
stitution in the execution of powers expressly granted. 
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It has become a sort of habit with historians to refer to Judge 
Iredell’s dissenting opinion in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia” as 
the foundation for the later doctrine of state sovereignty and 
state rights. I believe that this view is incorrect and submit the 
following discussion as a more accurate estimate of the political 
significance of the opinion in question. To make such an estimate 


calls for a rather careful study of the whole proceeding in that famous 
case. 


The action was one in assumpsit instituted in August Term, 1792, 
by a citizen of the state of South Carolina against the state of Geor- 
gia. Service of process was made upon the governor and attorney- 
general of Georgia. On August 11, Randolph, the attorney-general 
of the United States, as counsel for the plaintiff, moved that unless 
the state of Georgia made an appearance on the fourth day of the next 
term or then show cause to the contrary, judgment should be entered 
against the State and an inquiry of damages awarded. Consideration 
of the motion was postponed until the February Term, 1793, in order 
to avoid the appearance of precipitancy and to give the State an 
opportunity to decide upon a course of action. On December 14, 
1792, a resolution was presented in the Georgia House of Represen- 
tatives declaring that the suit if acquiesced in by the State would 
involve it in numerous lawsuits on its paper issued to supply the 
armies of the United States and would “effectually destroy the re- 
tained sovereignty of the States.”** It does not appear that this reso- 
lution was adopted, however. At the February Teri, 1793, Inger- 
soll and Dallas for the State presented a formal protest against the 
exercise of jurisdiction in the cause but declined to participate in 
the argument. 


In arguing the motion Randolph urged that the Constitution and 
the Judiciary Act of 1789 gave the court jurisdiction. The Consti- 
tution provides that the judicial power shall extend to all “contro- 
versies between a state and citizens of another state”; and the 
Judiciary Act gave the Supreme Court original but not exclusive 
jurisdiction in those controversies of a civil nature, where a state 
was a party, between a state and citizens of another state. Randolph 
contended that the letter of the constitutional provision supported 


122 Dallas 419 (1793). 
"3H. V. Ames, State Documents on Federal Relattons, No. I, p. 7. 
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the construction that it was to apply to a controversy where a state 
was a defendant as well as to those in which it was the plaintiff. 
A controversy between A and B was no less a controversy between 
B and A. The order of statement made no substantial difference. 
The spirit of the Constitution favored the same construction. Such 
limitations upon the states as the prohibition to pass a law impairing 
the obligations of contracts announced to the world the apprehension 
that states might injure individuals in their property, liberty, and 
lives. Affirming the proposition that the states were sovereignties, 
they were such in a qualified sense because the federal Constitution 
originating immediately from the people gave the federal government 
authority in diminution of the sovereignty of the states at least to 
the extent of making them answerable as defendants in the federal 
courts. The Judiciary Act made no distinction between the case 
where a state was a plaintiff and that where it was a defendant. It 
used the phrase “where a state be a party” instead of “between a 
state, ete.,” the words of the Constitution, and in one case at least, 
where the action was between two states, it comprehended the word 
“party” with reference to a state as a party defendant. 

Though no form of execution against a state had been provided 
Randolph contended that the Supreme Court either was invested with 
the authority by the Judiciary Act to form one or possessed that 
authority as an incident to its jurisdiction, as it possessed the author- 
ity to fine and punish for contempt. His able argument, it may be 
conservatively said, contained the germ, if not the developed body, 
of all the principal reasons relied upon by the four judges who 
concurred with him in the belief that the action did lie against the 
State. He especially urged that it was not inconsistent with the 
nature of sovereignty that the states should qualify their sovereignty 
to the extent of subjecting themselves as defendants to the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, and that they had done just that 
in ratifying the Constitution. 

Justices Blair and Cushing in concluding that the court did have 
jurisdiction relied upon the letter of the Constitution. They con- 
strued “controversies between a state and citizens of another state,” 
to refer to all such controversies, whichever party brought the action. 
They took Randolph’s view that a dispute between A and B is at 
the same time a dispute between B and A. Justice Cushing took the 
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position that since all the states were corporations or bodies politic 
the only question was—what were their powers? The Constitution 
had marked off the boundaries of powers in the United States so that 
whatever power was given to the Union was a curtailment to that 
extent of the powers of the states. It was not a valid argument, there- 
fore, that the exercise of jurisdiction abridged state sovereignty since 
the Constitution authorized that abridgement. 

Justice Wilson devoted the first two-thirds of his rather prolix 
opinion to delivering a Fourth of July oration about popular sov- 
ereignty."* He made the case an occasion for the assertion in the 
most unequivocal terms of his strong nationalistic views. Thus he 
declared: “Whoever considers in a combined and comprehensive 
view, the general texture of the Constitution, will be satisfied, that 
the people of the United States intended to form themselves into a 
nation for national purposes. They instituted for such purposes a 
national Government, complete in all its parts, with powers Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judiciary; and, in all those powers, extending 
over the whole nation. Is it congruous, that, with regard to such 
purposes, any man or body of men, any person natural or artificial, 
should be permitted to claim successfully an entire exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the national Government? Would not such claims 
crowned with success be repugnant to our very existence as a nation ?”’ 

His constitutional argument was like that of Randolph. He as- 
serted that as to the purposes of the Union a state was not sovereign. 
Jurisdiction in such cases as the one being considered was one of the 
purposes of the Union under the Constitution, and, therefore, Geor- 
gia, to the extent of that purpose, was not a sovereign state. 

Chief Justice Jay was of the opinion that the constitutional grant 
of jurisdiction over controversies between a state and citizens of 
another state, being remedial because it was granted to settle con- 
troversies, required that the clause be liberally construed. If it had 
been intended to extend jurisdiction to such controversies only in 
those cases where states were plaintiffs words to that effect might 
have been used. He was impressed with the fairness of making the 
rule work both ways and further declared the view that the states 
had upon entering the Union voluntarily consented to the jurisdic- 
tion claimed for the Supreme Court. 


1¢ See the comment of William R. Davie, McRee, op. cit., II, 382 
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Judge Iredell alone dissented. He supported his conclusion by 
a quite elaborate chain of reasoning. In the first place the Supreme 
Court was the organ of both the Constitution and the law and not 
that of the former alone. The judicial article of the Constitution 
was one which could not be effectuated without legislative interven- 
tion. Since the Supreme Court was to be established by legislation, 
it necessarily followed that the legislature was to prescribe its man- 
ner of proceeding. It was the duty of Congress to legislate so far 
as it was necessary to carry the Constitution into effect. In acting 
upon the instant subject, Congress had authorized the federal courts 
to issue all writs “necessary for the exercise of their respective juris- 
dictions, and agreeable to the principles and usages of law.” And 
the only principles of law which could be regarded here were those 
common to all the states, otherwise whether a state was suable in the 
Supreme Court by a citizen of another state would depend upon 
the peculiar law of that state. The common law was the only law 
common to all the states, and only that part of the common law of 
England relative to remedies against the Crown could have any 
application to this subject. That part of the common law had under- 
gone no changes in the states. Thus Congress had provided no new 
law in effectuation of the Constitution in this particular but had 
simply referred the court to pre-existing law. Congress acted upon 
the construction that the Constitution in this respect intended merely 
a transfer of jurisdiction from one tribunal to another and not that 
Congress should provide laws for the decision of all cases in which 
a state might be involved as a party against an individual without 
regard to any prior exemption. The Supreme Court was given only 
concurrent jurisdiction in cases of this sort. That court, then, could 
exercise no authority in such cases other than that which could be 
exercised in some other courts. And these other courts must have 
been the state courts because the lower federal courts were given no 
jurisdiction whatever in cases of this sort. It followed that the Su- 
preme Court could exercise no jurisdiction in the case in suit, under 
the act of Congress, but such as a proper state court could have en- 
tertained at the time the act was passed. But no state court could 
have entertained such an action at the time the act was passed. The 
only common law principles applicable were those which in England 
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governed the prosecution of claims against the Crown, and under 
those principles the Crown was not subject to suit without its consent. 

The gist of this reasoning as summed up by the reasoner himself 
is this: “1st. That the Constitution so far as it respects the judicial 
authority can only be carried into effect by acts of the legislature 
appointing courts and prescribing their methods of proceeding. 

“2nd. That Congress has provided no new law in regard to the 
case, but expressly referred us to the old. 

“3rd. That there are no principles of the old law, to which we 
must have recourse, that in any manner authorizes the present suit, 
either by precedent or analogy. The consequence of which, in my 
opinion, clearly is that the suit in question cannot be maintained.” 

It is not within the purpose of this paper to test the legal sufii- 
ciency of Iredell’s views in the Chisholm case. There is the view 
that his reasoning was unwarrantedly narrow and that his point 
that the Supreme Court could not act for want of a technically ap- 
propriate writ was untenable.** But this much may be said, he was 
not relying upon the want of a proper writ to exercise a power ex- 
tended but upon the failure of Congress to extend that power, which 
he maintained it had not done by referring the court to the old law 
on the point. The proceeding was unprecedented so there is no 
reason for surprise that Iredell felt that the granting of a new 
remedy by Congress was essential.*® 

Judge Iredell justified the fact that he had avoided a direct con- 
struction of the Constitution on the ground that the same was 
uncalled for in view of the particular grounds of his opinion. How- 
ever, he added the intimation that he would have reached the same 
conclusion had he directly construed the instrument himself. “My 
opinion being that even if the Constitution would admit of the exer- 
cise of such a power, a new law is necessary for the purpose, since 
no part of the existing law applies, this alone is sufficient to justify 
my determination in the present case. So much, however, has been 
said on the Constitution, that it may not be improper to intimate 
that my present opinion is strongly against any construction of it, 
which will admit under any circumstances, a compulsive suit against 


1s Gon Caperton Braxton, The Elerenth Amendment, 20 Va. State Bar Association Reports 172, 

‘* Braxton found that the troublesome clause was probably worked into the Constitution in the 
committee room by the strong nationalist, James Wilson, with the aid of Gouvernuer Morris and - 
= full purport seemed to have escaped the public in the discussion preceding ratification. Ibid., 
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a State for the recovery of money. I think every word in the 
Constitution may have its full effect without involving this conse- 
quence.” 

The opinion of the court was rendered on February 18, 1793. 
Judgment was entered for the plaintiff and a writ of inquiry of 
damages was awarded at the February Term in 1794. But this writ 
was never sued out and thus never executed. In the interim Governor 
Telfair of Georgia in a message to the legislature had stated: “I 
declined entering any appearance [in the Chisholm case] as this 
weuld have introduced a precedent replete with danger to the Re- 
public, and would have involved this state in complicated difficulties 
abstracted from the infractions it would have made on her retained 
sovereignty.” He suggested that the situation be remedied by a 
constitutional amendment. On November 21, 1793 the Georgia 
House of Representatives passed an act “declaratory of certain parts 
of the retained sovereignty of the state of Georgia” making it a 
capital offense for any federal marshal or any other person to levy 
or attempt to levy execution issued out of the federal Supreme Court 
in the Chisholm case or any other case for the recovery of a debt of 
the state of Georgia.” But the measure did not pass the state 
senate. 

On February 19, 1793, the day after the decision was rendered, a 
resolution for a constitutional amendment which would counteract 
the decision was introduced in the federal House of Representa- 
tives."* Another resolution of similar character submitted in the 
Senate on February 25, 1793 was tabled but reintroduced January 
2, 1794. It was passed in Congress almost at once but did not re- 
ceive sufficient ratification by the states to become effective till 
1798.” 

That was a Federalist Congress. The vote in the Senate was 
twenty-three to two and in the House eighty-one to nine.” Thus 
Iredell was far from the only Federalist who did not agree with the 
majority of the court, or at least, who did not wish to see the result 
stand whether proper under the Constitution at the time of the de- 


cision or not. The decision was extremely unpopular among people 


17 Ames, op. cit., No. I, 9, 10. " 

* Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (Boston 1926), I, 100, 101. 

* Braxton states that only six states ratified the amendment and that the constitutional change 
was conducted in a very loose manner. Loc. cit., supra n. 15, 192-193. 

% Warren, op. cit. supra n. 18, 101. 
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of both parties, Federalist and Anti-Federalist alike. As indicated by 
Channing in referring to the suability of a state by citizens of an- 
other: “On one subject connected with the general distribution of 
powers, there soon came to be a reasonable amount of unanimity.”™ 
It was thought that the framers of the Constitution had not intended 
that states be subject to suit in the federal courts by citizens of other 
states.” 

It is noteworthy that during the discussion concerning the ratifi- 
cation of the new Constitution the greatest liberal-constructionists 
of the day, Hamilton and Marshall, had positively asserted that the 
Constitution did not give the federal Supreme Court jurisdiction 
over cases in which states were sued by citizens of other states. 
Marshall had expressed the view that: “It is not rational to suppose 
that the sovereign power should be dragged before a court. The in- 
tent is to enable States to recover claims of individuals residing in 
other States.”** And in Number 81 of The Federalist Hamilton 
wrote: “It is inherent in the nature of sovereignty, not to be amen- 
able to the suit of an individual without its consent. . . . To 
what purpose would it be to authorize suits against states for debts 
they owe? How could recoveries be enforced? It is evident that it 
could not be done without waging war against the contracting state: 
and to ascribe to the federal courts by mere implication, and in 
destruction of a pre-existing right of the state governments, a power 
which would involve such a consequence, would be altogether forced 
and unwarrantable.” It is true that these men were speaking as 
advocates of the instrument but certainly that is not enough per se 
to rob their opinions of all force and sincerity. 


There is reason to believe that the avoidance of responsibility for 
debt and not the preservation of state dignity was the principal 
moving force behind the country-wide protest against the decision in 
Chisholm v. Georgia. The state sovereignty argument gave the pro- 
test a much-to-be-desired flavor, that quality of righteous resistance 
to any attack upon sacred prerogatives. Obviously state sovereignty 
was not complete so far as freedom from the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court was concerned without regard to the decision because 
there was no gainsaying the constitutional jurisdiction of the Su- 


% History of the United States (New York 1929), IV, 158. 
*t Braxton, loc. cit. supra n. 15, 174, 


et seq. 
2 Elliot, Debates on the Federal Constitution, ITI, 551, 555. 
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preme Court over controversies between states or a state and foreign 
states. Chief Justice Marshall brought out this angle of the situa- 
tion in his opinion in Cohens v. Virginia.** He said, in referring 
to the eleventh amendment: “That its motive was not to maintain 
the sovereignty of a state from the degradation supposed to attend a 
compulsory appearance before the tribunal of the nation, may be 
inferred from the terms of the amendment. It does not comprehend 
controversies between two or more states, or between a state and a 
foreign state. The jurisdiction of the court still extends to these 
cases; and in these a state may still be sued. We must ascribe the 
amendment to some other cause than the dignity of a state. 

Those who were inhibited from commencing a suit against a state, or 
from prosecuting one which might be commenced before the adoption 
of the amendment, were persons who might probably be its creditors. 
There was not much reason to fear that foreign or sister states would 
be creditors to any considerable amount, and there was reason to 
maintain the jurisdiction of the court in those cases, because it might 
be essential to the preservation of peace.” 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over controversies between 
states has been exercised many times since the first judgment was 
rendered for one state against another in 1846.*° In 1918 in the 
famous case of Virginia v. West Virginia® the court went so far 
as to declare that the right to enforce its judgments was inherent 
in the judicial power even when a state was a defendant and that the 
judgment might be executed against the state as such and its gov- 
ernmental agencies and property as well as its private property. 
With such a jurisdiction in the Supreme Court, though it might not 
have been so strongly asserted in the early days of the union, the 
claim that the decision in Chisholm v. Georgia impaired state sover- 
eignty was not a happy one. To concede an impairment of state 
sovereignty in one particular substantially enervated any argument 
against federal supremacy on the ground of state sovereignty where 
federal supremacy in the particular instance flowed from the terms 
of the Constitution itself. 

In view of the foregoing considerations it seems difficult to main- 
tain the assertion that Iredell’s dissent in the Chisholm case was 

ts Rhode Toland ¥, Massachusetts, 12 Peters 657. See James B. Scott, The Role of the Supreme Court 


of the United States in the Settlement of Inter-State Disputes, 15 Georgetown Law Journal 146 (1927). 


28246 U 8. 565. See the comment in James B. Scott, Judicial Settlement of Controversies Between 
States of the Union, 519 et seq. 
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“promptly given effect by a constitutional amendment, and became to 
a great extent, the foundation stone of a great national party.””’ 
There is little reason to doubt that the amendment would have been 
swept into effect by the force of public opinion whether any one 
member of the Supreme Court dissented in the critical case on the 
point or not. Naturally the public was pleased with Iredell’s dissent 
because his result coincided with what the public wanted. Moreover, 
it would be impossible to say that any one principle was the founda- 
tion stone of Jefferson’s party, assuming that that was the party 
referred to in the passage quoted. Certainly the genesis of that party 
was opposition to Hamiltonian Federalism. Its leaders seized upon 
anything which might be found useful in the attack upon the forces 
of Hamiltonianism. The parties were organized around personalities 
rather than upon any clearly conceived system of political principles. 
The most effective instrument of attack wielded by the Jeffersonians 
was afforded them by the Federalists themselves. Thus in the words 
of Channing: “Jefferson and his friends had tried one thing after 
another to destroy Hamiltonianism, and every time had met failure. 
At last the Alien and Sedition Acts seemed to open to Jefferson a 
better path of attack.”** As already noted these very despised Alien 
and Sedition Acts were earnestly upheld by Judge Iredell as not 
only constitutional but also expedient measures to preserve the dignity 
and very being of the national government.” 

While Iredell’s conclusion in the Chisholm ease pleased the public, 
was it actually founded upon any state sovereignty and state rights 
dogma? His own words are the best answer to this question: “Every 
state in the Union in every instance where its sovereignty has not 
been delegated to the United States, I consider to be as completely 
sovereign as the United States are in respect to the powers sur- 
rendered. The United States are sovereign as to all the powers of 
government actually surrendered. Each state in the Union is sover- 
eign as to all the powers reserved. It must necessarily be so, be- 
cause the United States have no claim to any authority but such as 
the states have surrendered to them. Of course the part not sur- 
rendered must remain as it did before.” 

The distinction between fundamental political sovereignty and 
ordinary governmental sovereignty was unknown in Iredell’s time. 
~ # Braxton, loc. cit. supra n. 15, 184 


% Op. cit. supra n. 21, IV, 219. 
* Supra n. 11. 
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The above expressions from him, though referring in part expressly 
to a division of governmental power, must have embraced the then 
current connotation of the term, “sovereignty,” as the highest politi- 
cal authority in the state. Governmental sovereignty is, of course, 
thoroughly divisible. The controversy over the divisibility of political 
sovereignty had not arisen at that time to trouble Iredell in working 
out his views as to the nature of the Union. He simply assumed as 
a matter of course that political sovereignty was divisible. It is just 
at that point that the man who did state more finally than any other 
the principles of state sovereignty and state rights took another road. 
Calhoun concluded that sovereignty is indivisible and proceeded to 
apply this conclusion as a major premise in ascertaining the investi- 
ture of sovereignty in the United States. He found that the several 
states alone were sovereign. Certainly Iredell’s views on the subject 
were quite different. Like Madison he believed that in the United 
States sovereignty was divided between the states and the Union. 
He did not look beyond the Constitution as have later political 
thinkers who have examined this question. 

But on the matter of so-called state rights Madison and Iredell 
were not in accord. State rights and state sovereignty are not, of 
course, the same thing. The former expression is used with reference 
to a sensitiveness about federal encroachments upon state and thought- 
to-be state affairs, which took root in the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions and flowered in nullification and secession. It involved 
a strict-constructionist view of the Constitution, especially where 
there was a probability that the states would be left relatively less 
independent in the federal system. The latter term comprehends the 
more abstract idea of an investiture of sovereignty in the states as 
contrasted with the United States. Now Madison was or at least 
became, a state rights thinker, a Jeffersonian. Iredell was not. He 
was a liberal-constructionist in the usual sense of the term. 

Iredell’s idea, as expressed in the Chisholm ease, of divided sover- 
eignty in the United States was entirely consistent with a constitu- 
tional jurisdiction in the Supreme Court of causes like that very case. 
The existence of this jurisdiction would simply have been a further 
constitutional qualification to that extent of the sovereignty of the 
states. 
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Thus one finds in the Chisholm case a question of a particular 
qualification of state sovereignty, and one, it must be noted, which, 
though it was of great moment to the states, was of no great import- 
ance to the effectuation of the purposes of the Union. And it is in 
this last consideration that one may probably locate the explanation 
of Iredell’s narrowly pitched dissenting opinion. The jurisdiction 
claimed for the Supreme Court was something new and far-reaching 
without at the same time being of any great consequence in the 
effectuation of national purposes. It was just here, that is, with re- 
spect to making the federal government self-sufficient for its pur- 
poses, that Iredell was a liberal constructionist of the Constitution. 
But the question in the Chisholm case was another matter. Never- 
theless, the grounds upon which he denied the jurisdiction of the 
court were not that it would impair state sovereignty, but, as we have 
seen, that if this jurisdiction had been created by the Constitution it 
had not been made available for exercise by appropriate legislation. 

In conclusion it may be said that the learned dissenter of Chis- 
holm v. Georgia was a federalist both as a party man and in his 
conception of the nature of the Union. It is hardly fair to say of him 
that he laid the cornerstone of a state rights party. How unlike the 
man who, writing with reference to resolutions of the North Carolina 
Assembly directing the federal Senators of the State to oppose both 
an excise and a direct tax at all events, fulminated these words; 
“What, is the safety of our country to be endangered and the honor 
of it to be sullied—its public faith broken—and the Government 
of the United States to become a mere mockery, merely to gratify 
the wishes of North Carolina, in opposition to strong and irresistible 
necessity ?”’*° His dissent in the Chisholm case involved no peculiar 
or original statement of political theory but it came about that he 
reached a result in accord with the sentiments of the general public 
on more or less technical grounds as stated. A study of the sterling 
character and intellectual firmness of this man justifies the conclusion 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary that he was neither moved 
by private considerations nor afraid to face the political issue in- 
volved in that great cause. What he did was simply to state a legal 
opinion instead of writing a political tract. 


* Letter of Iredell to John Hay, May, 1791, supra n. 8, 329 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTION OF 1870 
By R. H. Woopy 


Under the Congressional plan of Reconstruction many South 
Carolinians refused to exercise the right of suffrage. Consequently 
they failed to wield the influence to which their intelligence, experi- 
ence, and wealth entitled them. The Democrats, or Conservatives, as 
they preferred to call themselves, attempted to defeat the proposed 
constitutional convention of 1868 by remaining away from the polls. 
Thus, they hoped, less than a majority of those registered would vote, 
and the convention would be defeated ; for the Congressional act pro- 
vided that the vote of at least a majority of those registered should 
be necessary to call a constitutional convention. The ballots were cast 
on November 19 and 20, 1867. Of the 125,328 registered voters, only 
2,211 votes were cast by whites, and of these only 130 favored the 
convention." 

Similarly, in 1868, although apparently anxious to defeat the adop- 
tion of the new constitution and the election of Robert Kingston Scott 
of Ohio as Republican governor, the Conservatives failed to show 
their full strength. Of the 133,597 registered voters, only 27,288 
opposed the ratification of the new constitution, while 35,551 did not 
trouble to cast a ballot. It is true, however, that not all those failing 
to vote were Conservatives. Nevertheless, had the Conservatives 
presented a united front the result would have been practically the 
same, except for the more equal distribution between the two parties 
of the members of the General Assembly. 

Defeated in war and disillusioned in peace, the Conservatives 
turned from politics to rebuild their State and to repair their private 
fortunes. And had the Republican administration of the State been 
of a different character, it is improbable that the Conservatives would 
have engaged so quickly in active political opposition. As it was, 
however, new rulers and new times weighed heavily upon the people 
of South Carolina, and in 1870, under the leadership of the press, 
the Conservatives united in the first effort to regain control of the 
State. 


1It has been estimated that about 9,000 whites were disfranchised in South Carolina. W. A 
Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1898), 189. 
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“The smiling land in which we now live is now at the mercy of a 
motley crew of vagabonds whose only principle is greed, and whose 
only policy is to plunder, while they may, the interests they have 
sworn to serve. The year which begins today will bring us the oppor- 
tunity to hurl these pestilent knaves from power.” Thus the Charles- 
ton Daily News urged that without distinction of color, religion, or 
class, the people should forget minor issues, organize upon a broad 
platform, and enter into a political campaign which if successful 
would make 1870 known as “The Year of the Happy Deliverance.’””* 

Other papers followed in a like tone. “Industrial development and 
political activity—these are and must be the watchwords of success,” 
said the Newberry Herald.* “Honesty vs theft—virtue vs vice— 
intellect vs ignorance,” and not race vs race, said the Columbia 
Guardian, and declared that anti-Radicals were those who maintained 
honesty in office, economy in public expenditures, equal rights, low 
taxes, and decentralization in State government.‘ The Union Times 
declared that the State must now look for honest, educated officials. 
“It will not be a third party; it will be no party at all. It will be 
simply a combination of good citizens, formed in an emergency.’ 
Urged the Darlington Democrat: “Let the ‘Citizen’s Party’ be or- 
ganized at once in every county, town, and neighborhood in the State ; 
use every influence to induce success; animate your neighbors and 
above all, let the poor and ignorant colored man know that we have 
not forgotten our boyhood together—that we still have an interest in 
him, and wish to save him from those whom he has esteemed his 
friends.”® 

The Sumter Watchman was of the opinion that the “Radical” 
party had found “its life—its whole life—its strength—its whole 
strength, and breath, in the agitation of the negro question,” and that 
nothing was clearer than that this agitation must subside—in fact, 
disappear from the polities of the country. The passage of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments made this almost certain.’ It 
believed, further, that “the colored race by a moderate and concilia- 
tory policy might be induced to occupy the same platform with the 


* Jan. 1, 1870. 
> ya in Charleston Daily News, hereafter cited News, Feb. 1, 1870 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid., Mar. 12, 1870. 
" Feb. 16, 1870. 
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white people of the State.”* Could a third party or reform party be 
organized? The answer of a prominent citizen was that there was 
not a man in the State whose private interests had not been more or 
less injured by the party in power, and who would not be willing to 
join any political organization that would defeat that party. This 
was especially true of the up-country, he said, where, notwithstand- 
ing a Conservative majority, the citizens were “willing to coalesce 
with the people of the low-country in any purpose that promises 
general benefit.” 

As one of the modes of securing concert of action, the Columbia 
Guardian suggested “a convention of the conductors of the Conserva- 
tive and Anti-Radical newspapers of the State, for the purpose of 
conferring together upon the various subjects of public interest, 
financial and industrial, which now agitate the people, as well as to 
consult upon the policy proper to be adopted in the next political 
campaign.””® Pursuant to this call, the convention of editors met in 
Columbia on March 16, 1870, and unanimously adopted resolutions 
recognizing the “legal right of all citizens of the State, irrespective 
of color or former condition,” to suffrage and office-holding. The con- 
vention further urged that a State convention be held June 15 to 
nominate a State ticket.” 

The Conservative press of the State was practically unanimous 
in supporting the action of the editors’ convention. From the middle 
of March to the convention in June, the press was attempting to 
create a public sentiment favoring a liberal platform and a concila- 
tory policy toward the Negro. Bitter as many were toward the policy 
of Reconstruction, they nevertheless realized that their only hope 
lay in recognizing the new order and attempting to win the support 
of the Negro, for it was known that the Negro had a voting majority 
of over 25,000. 

The newspapers had a double purpose to serve. Not only must 
they do their part toward winning the Negro vote, but they must 
make every effort to unite the white vote of the State. The lethargy 
of the whites in political matters following the Reconstruction acts 
of Congress could not be continued if the redemption of the State 
was to be expected through political action. 

"Sumter Watehman, Feb. 16, 1870. 


Ibid. 


” Quoted in Charleston Daily Courier, hereafter mae ound, Feb. 14, 1870. 
™ News, Mar. 18, 1870; Sumter Watchman, Mar. 23, 1 
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It was soon evident that the trials of Civil War and Reconstruction 
had not slackened the vituperative powers of the journalists. If any- 


thing, their wits had been quickened and their pens loosened. Said 
the Sumter Watchman:* 


The liberal principles which will enter into the platform of the 
citizen’s reform party should be sufficient to secure the hearty co- 
operation of all classes of our citizens, irrespective of color or previous 
condition, who desire to see a better and more economical government 
placed over us. Let all who are opposed to bare-faced villainy in high 
or low places of public trust, strike hands with us, in their patriotic 
efforts to bring about an honest and intelligent administration of the 
State government in all its purity as in days of old. Let us unite as a 
band of patriots in pulling down, digging up and dragging out that 
abomination of abominations, known at Columbia, as the Legislature of 
South Carolina—a mixture of white, yellow and black, which cannot be 
compared to anything in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth—a hybrid which is neither fish, bird nor 
beast, which like Nebuchadnezzar’s image is part metal and part miry 
clay. A body that has legislated and legislated, until neither chicken 
nor pig is secure in the yard of honest industry, and a crop is stolen 
before it can be gathered from the field! a body which by its legislation 


has caused rascality to rise to a commanding premium, and honesty 
to sink below par—which has made dishonesty strut in boots and broad- 
cloth, and honesty weep in secret—a body which is becoming as dis- 
gusting to the honest and industrious negro, as it has been for a long 
time to the white man. How long can it perpetuate itself? 


Under the tutelage of the press and through the efforts of intelli- 
gent white men who recognized the changed conditions, it was not 
difficult to find State convention delegates who were “willing, irre- 
spective of party, class, or color, to join in the movement for securing 
to South Carolina an able, honest, and economical government.’”** 

Accordingly, the delegates assembled in Columbia, June 15, 1870. 
“The occasion is grand,” said the Courier. “For the first time in the 
history of South Carolina her people, her entire people, her wealth, 
her intelligence, her bone and sinew, all, irrespective of race, color 
or previous condition, meet in Convention for the common weal.””* 
Twenty-two of the thirty-one counties of the State were represented 


1? Sumter Watchman, May 4, 1870. 


13 Comment of the News on the election of delegates from Charleston, May 13, 1870. 
™ News, Courier, June 15, 16, 1870. 
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by about 150 delegates, twenty or thirty of them being Negroes.’ 
The counties not represented were York, Georgetown, Williamsburg, 
Sumter, Oconee, Marlboro, Abbeville, Beaufort, and Clarendon.** 
William M. Shannon of Kershaw County was elected president. 
Several vice-presidents were elected, along with two secretaries, one 
of them a colored man. 


The next day M. C. Butler presented the platform as an attempt 
“to organize the good people of the State in an effort to reform the 
present incompetent, extravagant, prejudiced and corrupt administra- 
tion.” It declared that the Fifteenth Amendment ought to be fairly 
administered and faithfully obeyed as fundamental law; that the 
vast changes brought by the war should be “regarded as verities hav- 
ing the force and obligation of law”; and that the existing laws 
brought all into “entire harmony upon all questions of civil and 
political right.’”*’ The committee also recommended that the organi- 
zation be known as the Union Reform Party of South Carolina. The 
platform was adopted unanimously.** 


In the evening, John D. Kennedy presented a report recommend- 
ing that the convention proceed to the nominations. This precipitated 
considerable discussion. There were some delegates opposed to mak- 
ing nominations. Before the convention met, it was argued that it 
would be impossible to beat Governor Scott, useless to make a losing 
fight, and that active opposition to the Scott clique would consolidate 
its adherents and make it impossible to arrange any compromise for 
members of the legislature and county offices." In the discussion 
in the convention a delegate from Anderson said he approved of 
the declaration of principles, but the upper counties had opposed the 
movement, and Anderson would vote against a nomination.” M. C. 
Butler said he could not believe that these were the sentiments of 
Anderson or the upper counties. Their colored people, he said, would 
come in when the platform of equal rights was put before them. 
After further discussion the resolution to make nominations was 
adopted, Anderson casting the only negative ballot. 


1* Testimony of Richard B. Carventer, in Testimony taken by the Joint Select Committee to inquire 
into the Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States. Thirteen volumes (Washington, 1872,) 
267. Vols. III, IV, V. contain testimony taken in relation to South Carolina, pages numbered con- 
secutively through the three volumes. Hereafter cited Ku Klux Conspiracy. 

1* News, Courier, June 16, 1870. 

1 Jbid., June 17, 1870. 

8 Sumter Watchman. June 22, 1870. 

* News, May 24, 1870. 

” Sumter Watchman, June 22, 1870 
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When it came to the nominations, two things were evident: (1) 
it was not strictly a Conservative convention, and (2) every effort 
was being made to conciliate the Negroes. J. B. Kershaw, earlier 
in the convention, had proposed a platform similar to the one adopted, 
but carrying a resolution that the convention nominate for office only 
members of the Republican party. This platform failed to meet the 
approval of the delegates. Nevertheless, Richard B. Carpenter, Re- 
publican, formerly of Kentucky but now of Charleston, was nomi- 
nated for governor by a vote of eighty-one to four over George 8. 
Bryan.” For lieutenant-governor two colored men of Charleston 
declined the nomination in favor of M. C. Butler, of Edgefield. F. L. 
Cardozo, the mulatto Secretary of State under Governor Scott, was 
also nominated by a colored man. Kershaw said that for his part he 
would perfer an honest, capable, colored man for lieutenant-governor 
to any friend of his own. But the colored man in nomination was 
Cardozo, and, however acceptable he might be, it was understood 
that he would decline the nomination. On the other hand, Kershaw 
feared that Butler might be disqualified under the third section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment; but the colored delegates seemed to have 
taken him up, and if that be their idea, let Butler be nominated. He 


then moved for the nomination of Butler by acclamation. This was 
done.” 


The Conservative press was quick to give its support to the work 
of the Columbia convention. There was some opposition to the idea 
of “negro equality” as indicated by the resolutions of the convention, 
but how extensive this was it is impossible to determine.” A letter 
published in the Sumter Watchman*™ well expresses this dissatisfac- 
tion. Butler and Kershaw were censured for declaring that “black 
and white are a common people,” and that “there is no reason why 
we (black and white) should not be united in all our purposes.” 
Butler, says the writer, “berates the Scott administration because they 
have not given the negroes offices enough!” John P. Thomas was 
ready to “throw aside the prejudice of color and race,” and did not 
demand that the government of South Carolina should be “a white 
man’s government. . . . In other words we are powerless to take 


* Begs. Courier, June 17, 1870. 

a3 ¥ 

% News and Courier, Nov. 13, 1874, in reviewing the situation in 1870 said there was some ‘‘bitter 
opposition” to the racial program. 

% June 29, 1870. 
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from the masses of uneducated ignorant negroes that suffrage for 
which they are totally unfit, therefore we must acknowledge that they 
ought to have it, and we are bound, in good faith, to elect them to a 
full share of the offices of honor, trust, and profit.” Some of us, he 
continues, “have become wearied with waiting, and instead of leaving 
the corrupt body politic to kill itself by its own excesses, we have 
determined to try a remedy. That nostrum is nothing less than negro 
equality! It must inevitably fail, because we cannot cure a serious 
malady with quack medicines.” 

Meanwhile, the Republicans had not been idle. The state conven- 
tion met in the Senate chamber, Columbia, July 26-28. Robert B. 
Elliott, an eloquent Negro Congressman, was chosen president. B. F. 
Whittemore, recently expelled from Congress for accepting a bribe 
for a West Point appointment, reported the platform. It declared 
for the support of Grant’s policy; endorsed the administration of 
Governor Scott; insisted on the continuance of strict economy; ap- 
proved the Civil Rights bill; urged the United States to purchase 
land for the landless in South Carolina under the Homestead law; 
hailed with gratitude the Fifteenth Amendment; and declared for 
“equality before the law, free speech, a free press, a free ballot and 
free schools.”** Robert K. Scott, a carpetbagger from Ohio, was 
nominated for re-election as governor, and Alonzo J. Ransier, a 
Negro member of the legislature, was nominated for lieutenant- 
governor.”° 

Each party entered into the campaign with energy. To the Re 
publicans it was a struggle for existence; to the Reformers it was 
a fight for deliverance. Scott did not take the stump. Ransier, how- 
ever, along with Congressman Elliott, Secretary of State Cardozo, 
Attorney-General Chamberlain, State Auditor Tomlinson, and others, 
toured the State for the Republicans. Carpenter spoke in every 
county except one, and Butler in every county except four.** Ker- 
shaw, Kennedy, and others, frequently accompanied the Reform 
candidates. 

The Reformers denounced the previous administration of Scott. 
The public debt had been trebled, taxation had become burdensome, 
immigration prevented, resources of the State undeveloped, and 

% News, July 28, 1870. 

m Butler, Ku Kluz Conspiracy, 118. 
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education neglected. Violence and race prejudice was encouraged by 
Republican speeches, and the Republican party was unfaithful to 
the interests of the Negro.** Butler urged that the Negroes desert 
the Union League, and vote as their conscience dictated, not as the 
League ordered. When asked why the white people generally had 
not taken steps to befriend and elevate the colored people, he replied 
that Congress, by its acts disfranchising the white people, had de- 
prived them of the right to take charge of the affairs of the State. 
He admitted, however, that the whites had made a great mistake 
in not extending previously the olive branch of peace to tke colored 
people and gaining their co-operation.” Carpenter denounced the 
tendency towards centralization in state government and the vast 
patronage which the executive had in appointing local officers such 
as county auditors, county treasurers, and trial justices, who, as a 
rule, were “utterly incompetent” and “utterly corrupt.” 

By the Conservative press the Republicans were pictured as “a 
set of vultures, harpies, jackals, and vampires,” who were “sucking 
to repletion the very life blood of the State.” The governor was 
described as “king of the beasts . . . appropriating the lion’s 
share of this feast of iniquity.” Legislation had become but another 
name for “stock jobbing, swindling and thieving, with here and there 
a sop thrown to the bear, in the shape of enactments, soothing, but 
prejudiced, unmeaning and impracticable.” The departments of 
the government stalked, “unrebuked and unwhipped of justice, in the 
open light of day, while these corrupt and shameless officials, and 
legislators, thrust their jewelled fingers—their gaudy trappings— 
their costly carriages, fine horses, gold mounted equipments—palatial 
houses—brazen mistresses and more brazen faces—contemptuously 
upon the notice of the landholders, taxpayers and working men, who 
groan under the burthen of supporting this mass of festering corrup- 
tion—this rotten tumor upon the body politic, squirming with its 
own animated filth.” 

The Republicans, on the other hand, charged that the Union Re 
formers were Democrats sailing under false colors; they would like 
to put the Negro back in slavery, and they were never the friends 
of the Negro. In a speech at Chester, Attorney-General Chamber- 

- — — 7, TH, quoted from Sumter Watchman. 


* Carpenter. Ku Klur Conspiracy, 227. 
*: Sumter Watchman, June 29, 187C, from Camden Journal. 
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lain quoted figures to show that the State debt was not due to ex- 
travagance, and that the cost of government per capita had been re- 
duced. In 1860 it cost $2.02 to govern each free white man in the 
State, while in 1869 it cost only 89 cents per capita.** 

Former Governor James L, Orr, a Union man who had gone with 
his State in secession and had preceded Scott as governor, came out 
publicly against the Reformers. He pointed out that the colored 
majority was more than 25,000. Assuming, said he, that the great 
mass of colored voters will sustain the Republican party, as the 
experiences of the past five years show, is it not hopeless that the 
State can be reformed by the Reform party? He proposed reform 
through the Republican party. “Suppose one hundred of the most 
intelligent white citizens in each county had gone, in good faith 
and frank sincerity, into the Republican organization. Can it be 
doubted that their intelligence and moral strength would have secured 
honest nominees?’ Moreover, the Republicans had many excellent 
achievements to their credit. Through the Homestead Act they had 
secured to the head of every family his home, the citizens were 
protected from paying debts contracted for slave property, imprison- 
ment for debt had been abolished, and the market value of the bonds 
of the State had been raised from 26 cents in January, 1868, to 
approximately 90 cents.** 

In the nomination of Carpenter, the Reformers made a strong bid 
for Republican votes. In addition, they tried in every way to con- 
ciliate the Negro. Their platform had endorsed the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment; Negroes had been nominated for county offices; and speeches 
were being made in an effort to tear down all barriers of prejudice. 
According to the census of 1870, there were 62,547 white voters and 
85,475 black voters in the State,** and it was hoped that enough col- 
ored voters would stay away from the polls to give the election to the 
Reformers if the whites turned out en masse. 

Another activity which was expected to solidify the party and win 
Negro votes was the organization of Union Reform clubs. On Av- 
gust 25, the Charleston Daily News announced the plan of the 
executive committee of the Union Reform party for the organization 


#2 Courier, Aug, 4S 22, 1870. 
%3 Ibid., Aug. 17, 1 


« U. §. Census, ‘en ‘vol. I, p. 619. Eleven counties, returning 39 Icgislators, had white majorities. 
They were: Spartanburg, Pickens, Horry, Greenville, Anderson, Oconee, Lexington, d, 
Marion, York, and Lancaster. News, Aug. 6, 1870. 
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of Reform clubs. This plan called for the naming of a central 
executive committee, preferably some of each color, at each county 
court-house. This central committee was to appoint sub-committees 
which were to organize in each township or “beat,” make a list of the 
voters and their political proclivities, such list to be sent to the central 
committee and consolidated. The Reform clubs should see that every 
man “favorable to the Reform movement should be assigned the duty 
of influencing one or more votes,” take charge of the voters on the 
day of election, and see that they “reach the polls, or remain away if 
unfavorable.” 

Undoubtedly the Union Reform clubs were organized to counter- 
act, so far as possible, the Union Leagues. During the campaign of 
1870 the Leagues were very active.“ The members were harangued, 
sometimes intemperately. Butler denounced the Leagues vigorously, 
and David T. Corbin, prominent Republican and United States 
District Attorney, testified that the League was the chief organ the 
party used in getting a united Negro vote.* 

On April 19, the Daily News carried the report that the colored 
citizens of Columbia were organizing into military companies—the 
Elliott Guards and the Neagle Rifles—and wondered if that action 
did not carry a political significance. 

As soon as the three Negro members and one white member of 
the legislature from Union County returned home in March, they 
formed the Union Leagues into four or five military companies.** 
A Negro officer came to Newberry County and formed six companies, 
three of them being located in the town of Newberry.*® Three com- 
panies were organized in Edgefield,*° and there were three armed 
companies in Kershaw County.“ Negro militia companies were or- 
ganized in Spartanburg,“ but arms were not issued until after the 
election, although in September their commander had received from 
the Adjutant-General 192 rifle-muskets and 5,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion.** Due to the excitement of the campaign, it was thought unwise 
to distribute the arms.“ 

"News, Aug. 18, 1870. 


** Cerpenter, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 229; Hall, s. B., A Shell in the Radicat Camp, or an Exposition 
of the Frauds of the Republican Party’ in South Carolina (Charleston, 1873), Chap. VIII, passim. 

* Ku Klur Conspir 77. 

% Robert W. hated, Gheservetive, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 969. 

*C. H. Suber, Conservative, ibid., 146. 

#“M.C. Butler, tbid., 1205. 

“: James Chesnut, ibid., 443. 

** David R. Duncan, ibid., 873-874. 

*s Report of Adjutant-General, tbid., 767. 

*«¢ Duncan, tbid., 874; John C. Winsmith, ibid., 628. 
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In general, however, arms were freely distributed. In addition to 
the 7,222 stands of arms (mostly rifle-muskets as distinguished from 
Winchesters) which were issued between March 1, and October 27, 
1870, especially during the months of June, July, and August, more 
than 88,000 rounds of ammunition were given out between May 15 
and October 27. Colonel Joseph Crews, of Laurens County, received 
620 rifle-muskets, 50 Winchesters, and 11,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion.** 

Throughout the State whites tried to organize militia companies, 
but the governor refused to accejt them.** Possibly one white com- 
pany was organized in Kershaw, but if so, it was soon disarmed.“ 
In Columbia a white company commanded by Richard O’Neale, Jr. 
disbanded, voluntarily it was said, because it was assigned to a regi- 
ment commanded by a Negro colonel.“ 

These military organizations of Negroes, “to please and dazzle 
their own people,” were naturally disliked by the white people. 
Concerning a company in York, the grand jury declared that it was 
incompetent, a nuisance, and unconstitutional in that it violated 
the constitutional provision that every State should have a republican 
form of government; and that “the lives, liberties, and property of 
citizens are placed in the hands of a military organization not re- 
sponsible to law for their conduct.’”** James Chesnut and Gabriel 
Cannon felt that the arming of the militia was the immediate cause 
of the Ku Klux trouble beginning immediately after the election.” 
Carpenter said that “although they were sometimes very offensive and 
did a great deal of mischief,” he knew of no instance where a colored 
company had attacked any person, yet they were armed at various 
meetings in a manner well calculated to frighten the colored popula- 
tion.” 

While racial feeling was naturally excited, it was believed that the 
blacks and their leaders had no thought of precipitating an armed 
conflict. Wade Hampton said that the arming of the militia created 
“a profound impression,” but thet in two interviews with Scott he 


4s Repo.t of Adjutant-General, ibid., 767-768. 

«* Suber, ibid., 145. 

“ James Chesnut, ibid., 463; E. W. Seibels, secretary and treasurer of the Union Reform party, 
testified that on various occasions he asked Scott to commission white militia and he “invariably 
refused.”” Ihid., 119. 

s nag W. Shand, ibid., 969; News, Oct. 31, 1870; Report of Adjutant-General, Ku Klux Con- 
smiracy, 

# Reynolds, J. S., Reconstruction in South Carolina (Columbia, 1905), 136, quotes this. 

°° Ku Klux Conspiracy, 463, 765. 

51 Ibid., 227-228. 
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had found him anxious for peace, realizing that the clash would be 
favorable to the whites and would do harm to the State and the 
Negroes.” 

The real purpose of the militia was to keep the colored people in 
line for the coming election. They drilled frequently in the public 
squares of the towns and took great pride in their arms, and “ 
ribbons and plumes and drums beating.” They listened to harangues 
of their own leaders and attended political meetings of both Reform- 
ers and Republicans.** The chiei activity of the Negro militia was 
in the up-country. In the middle and low-counties, there seemed to 
be less racial antagonism. But in the up-country the whites were 
usually considered to have a majority, and there was a probability 
that the border counties would go for reform. The division was more 
nearly equal, and each party endeavored to turn the tide its own way. 
The state constabulary consisting of about 500 men of both races was 
scattered mainly in the up-country where it acted in a political 
capacity. There is every reason to believe that this situation had 
much to do with the Ku Klux activity in a few isolated cases imme- 
diately before the election anc in its increased activity following 
the election.” 

The Ku Klux had been active in the election of 1868, but after 
that there followed two years of “profound peace.”°* Many whites 
had disapproved of the Ku Klux in the beginning, but later there was 
“much mitigation of them,” due to the bitter hatred of Scott’s 
regime.” It appears that in the campaign of 1870 there was prac- 
tically no Ku Klux activity until just a few days before the election, 
and that seemed to be part of no general movement. 

* Ibid., 1219. 

id Carpenter, ibid., 249; Butler, ibid., 1206. The Report of the Joint Investigating Committee on Public 
Frauds (Columbia, 1878), (the report of a Democratic committee formed after Hampton’s inaugura- 
tion in 1877), reveals that more than $100,000 was spent in the militia enrollment, $250,000 in the pur- 
chase of arms and ammunition preparatory to “‘the memorable political campaign of 1870." Fraud 
Report, 672. In testifving before this committee, John B. Hubbard, captain of the state constabulary 
said: “I knew the o militia was organized ani armed for political purposes . . . The militia being or- 
ganized and armed caused an increase of crime and bloodshed.” [bid., 630. L. T. Tevin, clerk in the 
office of the Adjutant-General, testified: “The object of the organization of the —_ was purely of 
a political nature.”’ He stated that the number of militia enrolled was 96,000. Ibid., 681, 686. Franklin 

- Moses, Jr., governor of the State from 1872 to 1874 and adjutant and inspector- eae under Scott, 
testified: “The militia was organized and armed for political purposes by the advice and consent of 
Governor Scott . The object was to arm and organize the militia for the campaign of 1870. By 
appointing the local ‘leader in the various Counties as officers, and keeping them on full pay, Governor 
Scott was wane co secure to ee friends and supporters in almost every County in the State.” 
Tbid., 677. Joe Crews. white member of the legislature ‘Ton Laurens County and a lieutenant-colonel 
in the militia, wrote Hubbard July 8, 1870: “‘We are having a hard campaign up here, and we must have 


more constables. I will carry the election here with the militia if the constables will work with me. 
Iam giving out ammunition all the time. Tell Scott he is all right here now. Let me know how times 
are below.” Ibid., 675. 
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** Wade Hampton, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 1219. 

** Carpenter, tbid., 256. 

* Ibid., 260. 
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Samuel T. Poinier, a one-time Democrat from Kentucky but in 
1870 a United States commissioner in South Carolina, said he was 
ordered to leave South Carolina in November, immediately after 
the election and soon afte the appearance of the Ku Klux.* He 
testified that the first appearance of Ku Klux trouble was at Lime- 
stone Springs, in Spartanburg County, two days prior to the election. 
A party of disguised men took two whites and three Negroes and 
whipped them. Two of the victims were managers of elections who 
were told that if they conducted the election they would be killed. 
The whites and Negroes were threatened with their lives and forced 
to beat each other and do other things too obscene to print. Poinier 
arrested five men accused of the crime and took them to Columbia, 
where each proved an alibi, although one of the colored men whipped 
swore positively to the identity of some of the accused.” 

It was not until after the election, however, that the Ku Klux reign 
of terror began. James Chesnut said that to his personal knowledge 
the whites had made no attempt to intimidate the Negroes of Ker- 
shaw County,” and John A. Leland, President of Laurens Female 
College even went so far as to assert, “without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that there never has been a Ku-Klux organization in 
the county of Laurens.” 

As the day of election, Wednesday, October 19, drew near, in- 
creased activity was noted on all sides. Among the pre-election slo- 
gans were: “Look at your tax receipts, and vote the ticket of reform 
and low taxation.” “Do you remember that promise of forty acres 
and a mule? Then, vote for Carpenter and Butler.” “The day of 
our delivery is at hand and South Carolina expects every man to do 
his duty.”** It was rumored that certain planters proposed to in- 
crease the wages of their laborers should Carpenter and Butler be 
elected.“ 

The right of suffrage was conferred upon “every male citizen of 
the United States, of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, not 
laboring under the disabilities named in the Constitution, without 
distinction of race or color or former condition, who shall have been 


8s Poinier, ibid., 26. 

id Poinier. ibid., 27; hy) H. Champion, ibid., 365-66; Clem Bowden, colored, ibid., 380; Daniel 
Lipseomb, colored, a. 
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a resident of the State for one year, and in the County in which 
he offers to vote for sixty days next preceding any general election,” 
provided that “no person while kept in any alms house or asylum, 
or of unsound mind, or confined in any public prison shall be al- 
lowed to vote.”** No registration was required, although the Consti- 
tution provided that it should be the duty of the General Assembly 
to provide, “from time to time,” for the registration of all electors. 

The election passed off without any serious disorder. Special police 
were appointed in Charleston, and Federal troops were garrisoned 
in Edgefield, Laurens, Newberry, Abbeville, and Union counties.” 
On November 10, the papers carried the returns, showing that Scott 
and Ransier, the Republican candidates, had polled a total of 85,071, 
while Carpenter and Butler, the Reform candidates, had only 
51,537—figures strangely resembling the white and colored vote of 
the State.* 

It was charged by each party that fraud and intimidation had 
been freely indulged in by the other. Later investigations made by 
the Congressional sub-committee enquiring into the activities of the 
Ku Klux in the summer of 1871, and the contested elections in the 


House of Representatives show something of the extent of fraud and 
intimidation. 


The Ku Klux undoubtedly played some part in the election. 
Samuel T. Poinier, who was a census taker in Spartanburg County 
in 1870, testified before the Congressional committee that he had 
found many whites, especially the poorer ones, who said they were 
satisfied with Scott’s government and expected to vote for him. But 
actually, he said, they had, with few exceptions, voted the Conserva- 
tive ticket. And while he did not know that these persons were 
intimidated, he did know that “parties were perfectly prepared to 
do so.”** Daniel Lipscomb, colored, was certain that the presence 
of the Ku Klux at Limestone Springs had prevented many from 
voting,“ as was also Tench Blackwell, one of the managers of elec- 
tions at Cowpens." While Blackwell was busy with his duties as 


* Acts of South Carolina, 1868-71, 393. 

*¢ Art. VITI, + ~y x! the State constitution. 
© Courier, Oct. 1 

«© News, Courier, 7. 10, 1870. 

* Poinier, Ku sue onspiracy, 39. 

” Lipscomb, idid., 

1 Blackwell, ibid., iar. 
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manager, an armed party came up. There were six or seven undis- 
guised men with arms, and they seemed to be led by a Captain Lyle. 
They talked loudly, proclaiming that this was a “white man’s govern- 
ment,” and they snapped the straps of their repeaters when Repub- 
licans came up to vote, all the while looking at the voter.” 

The Minority Report of the Congressional investigating committee, 
however, expressed clearly their opinion that the Negroes were not 
intimidated. In the nine counties which were put under martial law 
in 1871 for alleged Ku Kluxism, and which were the most disturbed 
portions of the State, the Republican gain since 1868 was 9,184 
votes. As a matter of fact, the minority said, by all mathematical 
estimates, the blacks had cast more votes than their population war- 
ranted. Furthermore, in the four counties where the greatest violence 
and outrage was said to have been committed—Spartanburg, Union, 
York, and Laurens—Carpenter had received fewer votes than Sey- 
mour in 1868, with the exception of Laurens where he gained 55 
votes."* In truth, evidence seemed to indicate that the Republicans, 
through their control of the election machinery, were not only guilty 
of intimidation but also of fraud. 

The Charleston Daily News thought that the Reformers had come 
to defeat through their failure to win the Negro vote."* C. H. Suber, 
a lawyer resident in Newberry County, estimated that not more than 
500 Negroes voted the Reform ticket. Nevertheless, he believed, 
many more would have voted had it not been for the Republican 
policy of intimidation.** Joseph Herndon, a farmer and tanner of 
Yorkville, was of the same opinion.“ Both Carpenter and Butler 
testified that many Negroes had stated they would like to vote the 
Reform ticket but were afraid. Carpenter said that in and around 
Charleston the militia was armed on election day. They fell into line 
when a colored voter suspected of being a Reformer appeared.’ 
There was a near riot in Newberry when a colored man who had 
voted the Reform ticket was set upon by Negroes. Whites drew pistols 
in his defense, whereupon the Negroes shouted: “Go for your arms, 
go for your arms,” and dashed for the armory. Trouble was averted, 
however, by the sheriff, who called on the United troops stationed in 

it Minority Report, Ku Kluz Conspiracy, 581-583. 

t« Ku Klar Conspiracy, 149, 157. 


7 Tbid., 209. 
7 Thid., 229. 
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the town."* A similar incident occurred in Barnwell County when a 
Negro candidate on the Reform ticket was attacked by a crowd of 
Negroes. He was saved from serious injury only by the intervention 
of white people.” Joseph Herndon said that in York County a few 
Negroes tried to vote the Reform ticket but were “threatened to be 
mobbed if they did.” Some, however, voted the ticket and were not 
harmed.” 


General complaint was made of the election law which provided 
that three Commissioners of Election should be appointed in each 
county by the governor without confirmation of the Senate. The com- 
missioners were to appoint the managers for each precinct.“ The 
commissioners and managers were all of one party,** except in a few 
instances where Republican managers able to read could not be 
found.** Many of the commissioners were candidates themselves,™* 
and some had served terms in the penitentiary.* 

It was said that the commissioners were careful to put polling 
places within convenient reach of the Negroes, especially in the low- 
country on the banks of rivers and on the sea coast where the colored 
population was very dense. In some counties whites had to travel 
forty miles to the nearest precinct.** In some instances, too, the polls 
were changed from the regular voting places to the houses of Re- 
publicans.*’ According to E. W. Seibels, some voted a dozen times; 
and women and children voted for sick husbands and brothers.** 


But the most serious charge was that of tampering with the ballot 
boxes during the several days they were in the hands of commissioners 
and managers. Former Governor Orr admitted that the present law 
certainly gave “to persons so disposed the opportunity to commit 
fraud.” David T. Corbin, United States attorney, said it was “a 
very miserable machinery,” and “some glaring frauds were doubtless 
committed in some of the lower counties.” In Beaufort County he 
had convicted three Republicans for abstracting ballots and substi- 


Suber, ibid., 148. 

** Robert Aldrich, lawyer, Conservative, ibid., 175. 

*” Herndon, ibid., 209, 233. 

*! Acts of South Carolina, 1868-71, 393. a 
- David T. Corbin, Ku Klux Conepiracy, 83; Seibels, ibid., 123; Suber, ibid., 151; Carpenter, ibid., 


** Carpenter, ibid., 240; Witherspoon, ibid., 1513. 
** Carpenter, ibid., 228; Butler, tbid., 1187. 
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* John Genobles, ibid., 360. 
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tuting others.** In the county of Laurens, Joseph Crews and two 
other commissioners who were candidates for the legislature returned 
the Reformers 1,967 votes and the Republicans 3,022,° which was 
reversing the majority that Seymour had in 1868. “I am as certain 
that I received a thousand majority in that county,” said Carpenter, 
“as I am of my existence.” Seibels said that they “committed 
fraud in a dozen different ways. . . . I am certain that if 
we had had any election at all we would have elected the members of 
the Reform, or the Democratic party, in fourteen counties, perhaps 
in more.” In one precinct where six Reform votes were returned, 
forty-one men swore they had voted the Reform ticket.** 

From the four Congressional districts, Republicans were declared 
elected. Three of them, Joseph H. Rainey, R. C. DeLarge, and 
Robert B. Elliott, were colored. Alexander S. Wallace, returned from 
the up-country, was white. The seats of two of these men were con- 
tested. In the case of Christopher C. Bowen vs. DeLarge, of the 
second Congressional district, the Congressional committee declared 
that DeLarge “did not receive a majority of the votes legally cast at 
the election,” and was not, therefore, entitled to retain his seat. 
Neither, however, was Bowen admitted. He was thought to have 
tampered with DeLarge’s attorney; in addition, he was sheriff of 
Charleston County and a member of the State legislature.** In the 
contest of Isaac G. McKissick vs. Alexander S. Wallace, the com- 
mittee decided that there was “some reason for the belief that 
irregularities may have occurred in some localities, but the evidence 
of the contestant falls short of determining to what extent these 
irregularities were carried. . . .”** Wallace, therefore retained 
his seat. 

However, no one doubted, in spite of charges of fraud and intimi- 
dation, that the Reformers were conclusively defeated. Said the 
Charleston Daily News: “The ingeniously contrived frauds of the 
Radical party which have defeated the Reform candidates in counties 
where a fair election would tell a widely different tale, do not, 
it must be confessed, account satisfactorily for the election of Gov- 


8* Corbin, ibid., 82. 

%® News, Courier, Nov. 10, 1870. 

* Ku Klux Conspiracy, 241. 

2 Thid., 123. 

*? Carpenter, ibid., 240. 

** Cong. Globe, 3 Sess. 42 Cong., pt. 2, pp. 689, 842-844. 

** Reports of Committees, House of Representatives, 42 Cong. 2 Sess., Report No. 66. 
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ernor Scott by a majority of thirty or thirty-five thousand votes.’ 
M. C. Butler admitted that even in a fair election they would have 
been defeated by some 15,000 votes, and he was of the opinion that 
Carpenter brought no Republican strength.*’ 

Not only had the Negro vote been lost. The white man was accused 
of not voting loyally. The Daily Courier began to “despair of the 
white men in the upper counties.” “If the Fourth Congressional 
District, possessing as it does all the advantages of a heavy white 
majority, had voted as solidly as did Charleston; if the white 
men had striven as earnestly and as successfully as those of this city 
and in other counties, a different result might have been accomplished 
by the late election.”** But a short time later the paper was con- 
vinced that the white race had given its support “with a unanimity 
almost unexampled. This is the testimony which reaches us from 
those in every county who had the most solid means of information— 
in fact the vote obtained proves it.”** And Butler, although a de- 
feated candidate, said: “If the white people ever made an honest 
effort to bring about a better state of things, regardless of politics, 
the white people of South Carolina did last year.’ 

The newly elected House of Representatives consisted of 124 mem- 
bers. Of this number 42 had been re-elected, and 83 were new 
members. There were 22 Reformers and one independent, all white. 
Of the 101 Republicans, 75 were colored. On joint ballot the Re 
publican majority was 118.*" 

What shoud the defeated Union Reform party do? Meeting in 
Columbia, November 11, 1870, the executive committee held a secret 
session. “Its proceedings were harmonious. . . . There was no 
despondency, but rather a renewed courage and devotion to the in- 
terests of the State. There was no retracing of the declarations made, 
or pledges given. . . . The name of the Union Reform move- 
ment, born of a particular crisis and occasion, may pass away, but 


means have been taken for an efficient and thorough organiza- 
A i. 


” Re Klos Cos 

" Ku Kluz Conspiracy, 1187, 1199. 
* Courier, Oct. 29, 1870. 

* Ibid., Nov. i4, 1870. 
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10! News, Nov. 24, 1870. 
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In December, J. B. Kershaw, chairman of the executive committee, 
issued a statement formally dissolving the Reform party. Had it 
been successful, he said, it would have held together. But they had 
failed to conciliate the Negro to any appreciable extent; in fact, the 
Negroes were more bitter than ever. However, the party had united 
the white people and had shown that they were determined to stand 
by the results of the war. Urging the white people to be just to the 
Negro, suppress violence, and be “true to the State,” he predicted 
within the next two years the rise of a conservative Republican party 
which the whites could support morally and passively so as not to 
arouse the colored vote.’ 


108 News, Dec. 21, 1870. 





TRAVEL JOURNAL OF CHARLES A. VAN 
VLECK, 1826 


Edited by Anrtamnse L. Fries 


JourNAL oF JournEY From Satem, N. C., ro Berutenem, Pa., 
in Octoser, 1826.1 


Charles A. Van Vleck? and lady* with two children,* Sophia Byhan‘® 
and Geo. Foltz (Driver) 


After having arrived at Salem from Bethany* on the ist of October 
and spent a week at the former place and having preached there on the 
forenoon of the 8th of October, we started from Salem at 3:00 P M of 
that day, October 8th, in the black stage belonging to the congregation 
with three horses, one of which was our old trusty Jack of Bethany. 
Our dear sister, Louisa Kramsch,’ accompanied us as far as Stockton’s 
and Nath. Byhan took his sister in the gig or chair. At our departure 
the vicinity was crowded with Salemites who wished us a “happy 
journey”. The weather was windy and the air, especially toward even- 
ing, keen. We arrived at Stockton’s (10 miles) about 6:00 P M and had 
a beautiful serene moonlight evening. After partaking of an excellent 
supper, we retired to rest. (N.B. Jacob Schulz drove as far as Leicht’s 
in Waughtown) (10 miles) 


Monday—October 9th. 


Breakfast at Stockton’s. We took an affecting leave of Sister Louisa, 
who returned to Salem with young Byhan, while we proceeded on our 
journey northwardly. At Capt. Sanders, 13 miles further, we took a 
second breakfast; fare rather indifferent, bill $1.75. At Stockton’s our 
bill was $5.25. At quarter past one we left Sanders, the weather being 
cold and clear. To Hunters 4 M. A small river called Haw River was 
crossed 7 miles further. About dusk we arrived at Patrick’s, Trouble- 


1 The original was found among the papers of Miss Aue Van Vleck, who died in Winston-Salem, 
Aug. 20, 1929. She was the youngest child of Charles A. Van Vleck, and was born in Lancaster, Pa., 
on Oct. 18, 1835. The Journal was rr to Uhrichville, Ohio, by her cousin, Charles M. Van Vleck; 
after it had been copied by Mr. H. Fries, one of Miss Van Vleck’s wes 

? Rev. Charles Anthony (Carl } Fre: Van Vieck was eae Nov. 4, 1794, Bethlehem, Pa.; died 
Dec. 21, 1845, Greenville, Tennessee; interment at Salem, N. C., Jan. 3" 1846. He was pastor of the 
Moravian congregation of Bethania, N. C., from 1822 to Ness: held various itions in Moravian 
congregations and schools north; and at the time of his death was head of a school in Tennessee. 

* Christiana Susanna, maiden name Kramsch, born Jan. 17, 1797, Hope, N. C. 

‘Arthur Lawrence, born June 12, 1824: Louisa Cornelia, horn Aug. 20, 1826. A third child, Lisetta 
Maria. was born April 13, 1830, at New ort, R.I. The fourth child, Amelia pamela, is noted above. 

’ She returned to Salem. N. C., and in 1830 married Evan Boner, a hat-maker 

* Usually called Bethania. 

’ Sister of Mrs. Van Vieck. She was a teacher in the Salem Academy, of which her father, Rev. 
Samuel Kramsch, had been the first Principal. 
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some Creek (the place was formerly called Troublesome Iron Works) 
having been recommended thither by Sanders; but to our great grief 
and surprise Mr. Patrick at first refused to take us in; alleging various 
reasons for it, but by dint of entreaty we at last prevailed on him to 
yield. Mr. P. is a widower, his wife, a sister of Mrs. James Clemmons 
(a Dillon) having died 5 years ago. We got a late supper. About mid- 
night, Arthur, who had been lying on some blankets and sheep skins (on 
the floor) cried and shivered so for cold that we were obliged to take 
him into our bed and never after suffered him to lie on the floor. The 
bill at Patrick’s was $2.25. (27 miles) 


Tuesday—October 10th. 


We took breakfast at Reed’s, and a most wretched one it was; every 
thing on the table was so far from being cleanly or palatable that we 
were disgusted. The butter had three different tints or colors and the 
coffee was served up partly in a tumbler. Reed’s is 6 miles from 
Patrick’s. Most of us were very sick of bad colds today. Passing Gen. 
Bethel’s dwelling and entertainment, we stopped very early at William- 
son Price’s in Caswell County, there being no house of entertainment 
beyond that within our reach before night and the ladies desirous of 
stopping early in order to fix and wash different articles. The baby 
was very restless that evening. Mrs. Price was very attentive and 
tried to nurse it. After Mr. P. had returned from Court we witnessed 
his performing a nuptial ceremony between two young people of the 
vicinity. The next night Chrissy with the baby and Sophia slept 
up-stairs and Folz and myself down-stairs with Arthur between us. I 
felt very bad account of cold. Weather boisterous & threatening rain. 
Distance from Reed’s to Price’s 18 miles. (24 miles) 

(Bill $1.75) 


Wednesday—October 11th. 

We started from W. Price’s in the morning after paying our bill, 
which amounted to $2.3744. Here I left my cane. 

The weather was cloudy that day, a strong N. E. wind blowing 
violently and we had some rain towards evening. We afterward found 
by the people’s talk and by the state of the roads further on, that it had 
rained powerfully in some parts of Virginia on that day. We took 
breakfast at Danville, Bell Tavern, kept by one Sullivan; and met with 
considerable attention and pretty good fare. Danville is a small place 
of not much trade and the bridge across the Dan River is so trifling that 
we preferred driving thro’ the river. Arthur seemed terrified at our ride 
thro’ the water and cried piteously “Dinni, dinni”. Bill at Danville 
for breakfast and horsefeed $1.75. 

At some distance beyond that place we met 4 wagons from Stokes 
County returning from Petersburg. From Mr. West, one of the 
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wagoners, we learnt that our effects had arrived safe at Petersburg, but 
that Capt. Neill had been left behind on their return in a house this 
side of Petersburg, sick with a fever. By these men we sent a few lines 
to Mother Kramsch, written in the stage with lead pencil—On almost 
every one of these days we met carriages containing gentry returning 
from the Springs—many Yankee pedlars, sometimes 5 or 8 and even 
more in a company—also some Negro drivers. 

Late in the evening we arrived at Sam Carter’s. Our babe appeared 
very ill. Mrs. C. advised us many different things and tried to attend 
to the babe in her way. She had formerly been at Salem School and 
talked a good deal of Sister Sally Fetter.* Mr. C. is a kind of queer, 
elderly man. Their children’s names are America, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Virginia, N. Carolina or the like. Virginia is at Salem now. Arthur 
was very wild here and we had trouble to keep him from troubling 
and hurting the children there. Supper tolerable— 

The baby was uncommonly restless all night, so that we had no sleep 
at all and especially Chrissy was quite outdone. We were now no longer 
doubtful about the nature of little Louisa’s illness but saw that it was 
the fever and ague which she had contracted at Bethany, having be 
come restless there the last days. A gentlement from Columbia (Mis- 
souri) was there, who traveled on horseback I believe three times as 
fast as we did. On account of the babe’s illness, we did not start from 
Carter’s until after breakfast on the 12th. (29 or 30 miles) 


Thursday—October 12th. 


Bill at Carter’s for supper, night’s lodging, horsefeed, breakfast, ete. 
was $4.00. Mrs. C. appeared greatly alarmed on account of the babe’s 
illness. 

The weather became clear and windy, after we had proceeded about 
1 mile from Carter’s we discovered that we had forgotten to take our 
sheepskin and a few other articles along and G. Foltz rode back to the 
house while we stopped. Passing on we met a Company of Circus 
Riders with their horses and carioles, who were to perform that day in 
the neighborhood. 

We stopped at a house to get water and found that it belonged to a 
Mr. Chalmers whose daughters had been at Salem School and that he 
had died on the Monday before. The young ladies were absent on a 
visit. 

The baby appeared more quiet while traveling, the motion of the 
stage rocking it to sleep. Passing Mr. Vaughan’s and Davenport’s 
houses of entertainment and some handsome country seats we traveled 
slowly the roads being muddy and hilly most of the time. Towards 
evening we arrived at Halifax Courthouse where we inquired the 
road to Col. Wimbish’s—and accordingly turned off in the direction 


* Salome Fetter, later Mrs. Friday, taught in Salem Academy, 1809-1819. 
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pointed out to us. We were received with great kindness by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wimbish, the latter, whose maiden name was Rebecca Williams, 
having lived with my dear wife’s people at Hope and was consequently 
very much attached to the Kramsch family. Mrs. W’s health is still 
delicate, she having been ill for some time past. The baby was restless 
and we administered some medicine. Arthur was full of life and motion 
among the little folks. We took a walk around the garden which must 
have been in delightful order in Summer, Mrs. W. being a great florist 
and notable gardner. This spot contains the graves of two of her chil- 
dren. The house is situated on an elevated ridge; as also is Halifax 
C. H. 

After partaking of an excellent supper I played on the piano,® the 
rest accompanying with their voices; we sang a number of our hymns, 
which affected Mrs. W. very much. The next night, having good beds 
and the children being somewhat more quiet, we enjoyed a pretty good 
sleep. Our friends would not let us go without taking breakfast, which 
was ready at a pretty early hour. (174 miles from Carter’s to Halifax, 
C. H. and 1 mile to Wimbish’s) (1814 miles) 


Friday—October 13th. 


At 7:00 A M we started from Col. Wimbish’s, very well satisfied with 
our reception and entertainment there—for which, of course, they 
would not accept any remuneration—excepting our driver who grumbled 
that his horses had fared badly, (yiz on green corn). We had to go 


thro’ Halifax C. H. village again and soon after passed Bannister 
River bridge and a Creek on which were several mills. Roads hilly. 

At Palmer’s, 8 M. we arrived about half past eleven, where we 
stopped merely to have the horses fed. Chrissy complained of sore 
throat. The day before our driver had also been unwell. A traveler Mr. 
Noland, joined us there, who was going on horseback from Alabama 
(Tumbieby R.) to Carlisle, Penna. At half past 1:00 PM we left that 
house and after proceeding 3 miles stopped before Elias Palmer’s house 
where we took a cold bite in the stage and a drink of water. 

NOTE: Yesterday we had a droll adventure with a sow. We threw 
out some remains of ham that we had been eating while stopping in 
the afternoon, which attracted the notice of some hogs that came and 
ran under the stage to pick up these morsels. One of these creatures 
was under the stage at the moment of starting and in its haste in en- 
deavoring to get out thro’ the wheel it stuck fast between the spokes and 
spun around with the wheels, making a dreadful noise. Luckily the 
driver stopped and it got out before it was too late. 

In the afternoon we crossed Staunton River in a ferry boat. Chrissy 
seemed a little alarmed at first, being afraid of the horses taking fright 
(they had to go backward). 


* Van Vleck was quite a musician, and several of his compositions were found among his daughter's 
papers. They are now in Salem College library. 
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Two travelers overtook us; with whom we reached our stopping 
place, Harris’ tavern, at moonlight. We were disappointed here in not 
finding a white landlady, nothing but blackies about the house; Mr. H. 
being an old bachelor and a queer sort of man withal, making such odd 
and strange motions with his head at intervals. We had to wait long 
for our supper, so that Arthur got so sleepy and tired as to be excep- 
tionally troublesome and worried me almost to death at the tea table; 
Sophia B. being obliged to preside and do the part of a landlady. Upon 
the whole Mr. H. seemed to have an eye upon her, so that we often 
teased her about it in the sequel. 

Our room and beds were upstairs and we compelled the negro wench 
to put clean clothes on the beds. My night’s rest was very indifferent, 
my mind feeling very uneasy for various reasons. Our bill was $3.30 
at Harris’. We had cherry bounce for the ladies that morning and I 
always had ordered some toddy or the likes to be made for them before 
we started, especially for Chrissy. (25 miles) 


Saturday—October 14th. 


Leaving Harris’ tavern at half past six o’clock we proceeded as far as 
Charlotte Courthouse and took breakfast at the Eagle tavern, Mr. 
Smith’s. Cloudy morning. The baby cried much in the stage. It was 
half past ten when we reached the breakfast place. The village is but 
small but some of the buildings very good. Breakfast also quite palata- 
ble. The folks were collecting for the muster. Here, as elsewhere, our 
driver related the story of one Walker, a horse-thief, who had broke gaol 
in Stokes and been seized by Mr. Smith at Charlotte C. H. and is now 
confined in the workhouse. Foltz also had the knack of producing some 
bits of N. C. gold at the different houses and to have a great talk about 
it. These were his constant resources to bring his consequential self 
into due notice. 

From Smith’s to Moreton’s 7 miles, thence to Mrs. Bigots, 8; not 
venturing to proceed further for fear of being benighted, we stopped 
before sun-down at Mrs. B’s, whose son-in-law, a Yankee, keeps a store 
close by and was very polite and talkative. We found that he was orig- 
inally from Rhode Island and told him we were going there.*° His 
name is Longuilly. 

The evening, however, was unpleasant and trying in the extreme for 
us, viz; in the first place our old Jack was taken with a violent colic so 
that the driver and Mr. L. were obliged to doctor him and attend him 
till late at night. Foltz was very much afraid of losing the creature. 
Secondly, the females at the house were haughty and made fun of us 
secretly in the true Virginian style. Thirdly, the room we were shown 
into was a real thoroughfare for the men, and the fire would not burn 
for a long time, always going out again so that the poor crying baby’s 
feet could not be warmed. 


2? A Moravian church was built at Newport, R. I., in 1758. The congregation no longer exists. 
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Moreover, Sophia was fretted and assisted Chrissy with a very ill 
grace. I felt nearly out done and was worried in my mind besides all 
these matters by the harassing dread of Arthur’s catching the whooping 
cough, there happening to be a black child sick in the other room whose 
cough sounded very suspicious and I could, with all I tried to do, 
searcely prevent Arthur from running to the child. Its mother assured 
us, however, that it was the croup. 

At supper, which was ready at no early hour, we had to sit down with 
the family, but one young lady especially behaved so foolish and inde- 
corous as to put us almost out of countenance. It appeared, however, as 
if the observation that we came from Salem, N. C. seemed to elevate us 
in some measure above the common level (vulgus profanum) in the eyes 
of these exalted Virginians. Our night’s rest was tolerable altho’ 
Arthur’s cough was violent from time to time. 

Bill at Smith’s $2.374%4. There I had to get some S. C. notes ex- 
changed and to pay a considerable discount. Bill at Bigot’s $3.25 and 
for articles bought in the store for the sick horse .374. This store ap- 


pears to be, alas, a real resort of tipplers and a nuisance in the neigh- 
borhood. (25 miles) 


Sunday—October 15th. 


Our old Jack appearing to have recovered in a great measure, we left 
Bigot’s in the morning; Mr. Noland here took leave of us, saying we 
traveled so slow that tho’ he was very loth to part with us, he was 
obliged to ride on. He had several times endeavored to persuade our 
phlegmatick George to drive a little faster, but it was all in vain. He 
was as obstinate as a mule and as slow as a snail. 

This day, 15th, our breakfast place was King’s Tavern, near Prince 
Edward Courthouse and College. The house was very bad but the 
accommodations very good, Mr. King being engaged in building a new 
tavern, a spacious brick building. Arthur was much pleased in running 
about the yard and playing with the little blackies, displaying his powers 
against them so powerfully as to put them all to flight whenever he ap- 
proached. 

A physician, one Dr. Farrer (ow), being in the house, we asked his 
opinion about the babe, being alarmed by the violent screams it sud- 
denly uttered; but the medical man seemed to apprehend no danger and 
told us to travel on, traveling would help the child. We were sorry to 
be obliged to spend the Sabbath in such a way, but had no opportunity 
to attend public worship and our circumstances did not allow us on this 
or the following Sundays to stop all day. 

Leaving Prince Edward College Village we traveled 20 miles after 
breakfast that day. Farmville, which is 7 miles from King’s Tavern, 
is a neat village; on this side of it we crossed Appamatox River by 
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means of a small neat bridge. Passing Raynes (5 miles further) we 
took a cold bite in the woods, which we did regularly every afternoon, 
having provided ourselves with smoke-beef, biscuits and the like. We 
often asked and obtained leave at the different taverns to take some 
biscuit and cold meat, etc., along for us and the child on the road. 

We met a great many people, in coaches, gigs, on horseback and oni 
foot, returning from a Presbyterian church situated near the road side. 
At intervals on the higher ridges we caught a distant glimpse of the 
majestic Blue Ridge. To day we saw a cluster of hills called Willis 
peaks, which stand detached in a level country and bear some resem- 
blance to the Pilot in a certain point of view. 

We made the observation throughout Virginia that the negroes gen- 
erally made a very ragged appearance on the week days, while on Sun- 
day many of them paraded avout in showy apparel, this presenting a 
striking contrast to their dress on other days. 

In the evening we put up at Langhorne’s tavern, kept by R. Mosely, 
where we met with good treatment and got a good supper. I wrote a 
letter to Mother Kramsch at Salem and left it there (being a P. office) 
to be sent on. It was a windy night and a shower of rain fell, but luckily 
it was clear in the morning (26 miles) 


Monday—October 16th. 


We took breakfast at Hobson’s, 5 miles from Langhorne’s, Cumber- 
land Court House, where we enjoyed a fine and extended view of the 
Blue Ridge. The bills yesterday were; at the breakfast house (King’s) 
$1.75; at Langhorne’s Tavern $4.25. At Hobson’s (16th) $2.25. 

18 miles from the breakfast place we passed thro’ Cartersville, a place 
of some business, being situated on James River. After descending a 
considerable hill we crossed the handsome bridge over that river, which 
rests on 8 pillars and has 40 windows. It was interesting to the sisters 
to see this river, bridge and the sail-boats at this place, not having seen 
much of the kind before. A little beyond the bridge is a steep hill up 
which the ladies walked, I staying in the stage with the children, such 
being their choice.— 

The toll at the bridge was $0.621% cts. 

At night we stopped at Old George’s tavern, a fat daddy he is. His 
house is undergoing an enlargement, his son having married lately. The 
lady of the house and the young mistress seemed to take little trouble 
about us and the baby was very sick. Arthur was restless so that we had 
a troublesome time of it. The negro wenches were hard to put in motion, 
Sophia being engaged in washing. The supper appeared to my taste 
extremely unpalatable. Sophia wrote a few lines to Verona Folz and I 
to Mother K. giving the letters to Mr. Hillhouse, a gentleman from the 
South, who intended to pass thro’ Salem per mail stage. (28 miles) 
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Tuesday—October 17th. 


Cool morning. Passing the two Poore’s who keep entertainment, the 
first 1 mile, the other 5 from George’s, we arrived at Hadensville (which 
contains but 1 house) at Mrs. Haden’s, 10 miles from George’s, where 
we had to wait ever so long for our breakfast, one cause of which delay 
was the circumstance that a gentleman who joined us there ordered 
sweet potatoes for breakfast. We had a good fire to warm ourselves; 
Chrissy feeling very chilly. 

Mrs. Haden, finding upon inquiry that we were from Salem, told 
us that she had been wondering for some time why none of the Mora- 
vians came along, as those people were in the habit of traveling in 
Spring and Fall, between N. C. and Penna. and that she had told her 
son, that she expected a company of them would be on soon—It almost 
appears as if some people thought the Moravians were like birds of 
passage, that pass from N. to S. and vice versa at regular seasons. 

Proceeding onward from Haden’s, where our bill amounted to $2.08 
ets. and finding the roads rather hilly and moving at our usual rate, we 
arrived very late, after the moon had risen, the light of which, how- 
ever, seemed more to dazzle or bewilder us than to be of advantage, at 
Thompson’s, Pottysville, where we had to call for a servant to come and 
light us and alighted outside of the enclosure, having our baggage car- 
ried in with assistance from the blackman. 

This evening’s ride had been one of the most trying all the way as 
the children were restless in the stage, Arthur having fallen asleep, 
waked again, coughed and cried piteously—add to all this that Chrissy 
was so ill all day of headache, fevers and the like, as to fill my mind 
with the utmost uneasiness. 

In the Ball-room where we were shown into there stood, besides vio- 
lins, etc., a forte piano, on which I suffered my fingers to run at short 
intervals of comparative quietude. To our great distress no landlord 
was to be seen, Mr. Thompson being absent at court, and no white 
female appeared or took any notice of us, except at supper and even then 
no sympathetic regard or enquiry after our children etc, was ex- 
pressed. 

We had a room shown us upstairs and luckily I got Arthur to sleep in 
my bed before supper, for which we had to wait a long time. The negro 
girl who made the fire, etc., was very attentive so that we got a foot- 
bath made for Chrissy in our horse-bucket, and thro’ divine mercy she 
had a tolerable night’s rest and felt somewhat better next morning. 

Some remarks concerning our ride that day must be added. Some dis- 
tance from Haden’s we passed a small stream called Pamunky River and 
our road had now become so narrow and unplain and there were so many 
turns and windings that we were sometimes very much alarmed at the 
idea of our having missed our way which was the case especially before 
we reached Gardner’s (Jackson’s) Cross Roads, the road winding thro’ 
woods, with few houses close to the road side. 
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At supper (Pottysville) we had squirrels, cold beef, ham, grape tarts 
and other cakes; but the conversation was kept up by the company 
without our having any share in it. 

Mr. Thompson’s house is large and situated on a level spot with a 
large yard around it. Many of the Virginian planters’ houses have the 
appearance of English Country-seats, being built a little distance off 
the road with piazzas or porches in front and surrounded with groves 
of forest trees so as to present a picturesque appearance. In all that 
part of Virginia thro’ which we passed we found chiefly tobacco planta- 
tions; on some of which a second crop was still standing. Bill at 
Thompson’s $4.04144 (30 miles) 


Wednesday—October 18th. 


Foggy morning. Cross Pomaquah River. Breakfast and horses fed 
at Waller’s, 8 miles from Pottysville. Waiting a good while for our 
breakfast, Foltz and myself took the opportunity of shaving ourselves. 
Arthur was delighted in running about the level yard and playing with 
the little blackies. We had tolerable fare, bill $2.33. 

The sky became clear about noon. Afternoon more cloudy again. 
That afternoon I bought a phial of Peppermint at one Dr. Anderson’s, 
Mount Pleasant. Roads not extraordinary. Romantic scenery about 
Cedar Creek and hills. Our night’s stopping place was at Alsop’s, which 
had been recommended to us as an excellent tavern; we found it tolerable. 
Here we had a good deal of help in unloading our stage. We had a 
room upstairs to ourselves and got supper after no very long time; it 
did not afford much variety but what was on the table, we found good 
in quality. 

The young doctor before mentioned came there after us and appeared 
courting a young lady there, on which occasions some of the young Vir- 
ginians here as elsewhere seem to observe little modesty or decorum. 

Louisa took the fever, which was intermittent, that day at 1:00 P M— 
Arthur seemed gradually mending. Chrissy felt rather better also. 
G. Foltz’s toothache likewise seemed on the decrease but his cheek was 
swollen. The night at Alsop’s was not good; children restless. Foltz 
complained in the morning of having had a poor sort of bed, having 


nothing between him and the bed cord but a thin feather bed. (25 
miles) 


Thursday—October 19th. 


Our bill at Alsop’s amounted to $4.2244. From thence to Chewning’s 
tavern, 7 miles, thence to Fredericksburg, 5 miles. At the latter place 
we took breakfast at the Union Hotel, Proctor’s. Our South Carolina 
notes not passing in Virginia, I had considerable trouble on that 
account and applied to a broker at Fredericksburg to have 30 Dollars, 
S. C. money exchanged, the discount thereon amounting to $1.50. 
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Our breakfast, tho’ not stylish, was substantial and well prepared, 
the landlady acting as cook, her negro cook being ill. The beefsteaks 
were very good and tender, not so tough as we often found them. 

Fredericksburg is no contemptible inland town and contains an Epis- 
copal Church, 1 Presbyterian and 1 Methodist meeting house. Our 
bill at Proctor’s amounted to $2.25. We left there after 11:00 A M. 
The sky was overcast and it began to rain, but quitted again very soon. 
We crossed the Rappahannock River by means of a bridge, the scenery 
above is very romantic, the bed of the river being very rocky over which 
the Rappahannock falls in stony rapids—Toll 44 cents. 

About 1% mile from Fredericksburg we passed thro’ Falmouth, as- 
cending a long and pretty high eminence; from which the view must be 
delightful.—Our road further on was also very hilly and a great many 
ups and downs (or “woot and daan” as our little Arthur was wont to 
say). 

14 miles from Fredericksburg is Stafford Court House. It being too 
early in the afternoon to stop, we endeavored to reach the next village 
before night, said to be 4 miles further, but most unreasonable Vir- 
ginian miles they must be. After some time, meeting some person, he 
told us upon inquiry that it was but 4% mile to the village; the next 
one told us 144 mile; and after driving a good distance we were still 
1 mile from it. 

The baby was very sick toward evening. Arthur cried, tired and 
restless; the weather gloomy. About dusk we descended to the margin 
of a sluggish stream, whose waters appeared almost stagnant; and at 
length on fording it found that a very trifling ascent brought us to the 
village called Aquaya, where we stopped at one Mrs. Bronaugh’s tavern. 

N. B. That morning I had some words with Foltz about his intoler- 
able slow driving, Br. Theo Schulz having charged us beforehand to 
urge him to make more speed. 

Some of the hills we ascended and descended that day might rank 
among the spurs of the Blue Ridge, in point of height, but the roads 
are mostly gravelly or strewed with round pebbles. 

We had been advised at Fredericksburg to go by Alexandria, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore instead of taking the road to Frederickstown, 
being told the latter was very little traveled and very hilly and almost 
impassable in rainy weather; the accommodations very indifferent and 
that we would be liable to be detained at Noland’s Ferry over Potomac. 
On these accounts we had made up our minds to direct our course toward 
Washington, hoping to make up in speed, by finding better roads, for 
what we might lose in additional distance or by higher charges. 

NOTE: Gained 7 miles by this route, viz: 

From Fr.burg by Fred.town 155 miles to York 

From Fr.burg via Washington to York 148 miles. 


1! Rev. Theodore Schulz was administrator of Wachovia, i. ¢.. local representative of the Unitas 
Fratrum, which still had an interest in much of the Wachovia land. 
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We had a room shown us upstairs, but were not screened even there 
from the stupid and unmannerly gaze of Mrs. B’s inquisitive daughters, 
who stared at us as you would at the man in the moon were he to visit 
this terrene ball. When we asked them to fetch something for us, or 
assist in some way or other, they would stand motionless like statues. 
At last, by dint of various expedients we had to try, in order to get rid 
of these girls. The supper was barely tolerable. (30 miles) 


Friday—October 20th. 


Bill at Bronaugh’s tavern $4.6044. Extravagantly dear for the fare. 
Rainy morning. Toward noon leaves off a little but very rainy after- 
noon. 

Roads very hilly; appearance of the country today and yesterday 
(this side Fredericksburg) wretched, no good farms or stately villas to 
be seen—Breakfast place Dumfries on Quantico, a decayed village, 
formerly a place of some note and brisk trade. The tide water comes 
up there as well as to Aquaya. Both very sickly places. 

At Dumfries we put up at a most shabby looking tavern; the land- 
lord just having taken charge of it some weeks since from necessity as 
owner of the establishment, his predecessor having kept a most wretched 
house. This man being a bachelor and nothing but two blacks making 
their appearance we felt quite anxious how we should fare. The man of 
the house excused himself suffering under the cruel sway of the ague; 
his wobegone countenance attested the truth of his statement. 

The coffee being made, the next thing was for the negro wench to 
pick the chicken or pullet. Is that the due order of affairs for good 
housewives ¢ 

We were all glad for a comfortable fire and our appetites being keen 
the breakfast which made its appearance about 12 was relished more 
than we had expected or the above described state of things could lead 
us to expect. Bill $2.25. Arthur grew angry seeing the landlord tak- 
ing the money and cried out in a pet, “money, money!” 

It appeared as if our baby had been cured of the fever and ague by 
means of the medicine we had administered but its appearance was still 
very pale and livid as is usual in such cases; and it often was very 
restless. 

Dumfries is 9 miles from Aquaya. We started from the former 
place at half past twelve—roads hilly, romantic as we approached Acco- 
quan, 10 miles from Dumfries. Descending a long hill we reached our 
stopping place at dusk, a village situate on the verge or edge of the 
fine navigable stream called the Accoquan, from which the village has 
derived its name of Accoquan Mills. The tavern is one of the best we 
met with on the whole road, kept by Mr. Cleary in a large and spacious 
brick house very elegantly furnished. We had but just alighted when a 
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heavy shower descended. The people were very attentive to us and the 
ladies suffered Arthur to come into their room and gave him some pye. 
Our supper was tastefully prepared; beef-steaks, roasted pullet, crack- 
ers, biscuits, cheese. This village has a very romantic situation, some- 
what similar to Mauch Chunk, others said it was called Harper’s Ferry 
in miniature being surrounded with rocky mountains thro’ which the 
Accoquan finds a passage. McCleary’s mill has a great deal of custom 
and makes a vast quantity of flour in a day. Had the weather been 
favorable and time sufficed I should have attempted to take a sketch of 
the bold scenery at this place. The people gave Arthur chestnuts and 


apples, Chrissy having presented one of their children with a little toy. 
(19 miles) 


Saturday—October 21st. 


The morning being dark and foggy, we concluded to take breakfast 
and have the horses fed at Cleary’s before we started, which was accord- 
ingly done. Bill $6.6214, viz; for supper, night’s lodging, horsefeed, 
breakfast, etc. About 8:00 A M we left Accoquan, crossed the river on 
the bridge and were delighted with the view afforded to us as we drove 
around the base of the rocky hill or eminence till our road taking a 
turn, we lost sight of this picturesque spot. 

That day the roads were rough and muddy and the rain continued to 
pour down with but very short intervals almost all day long. If it had 
not been for the mist which enveloped the landscape we might have 
seen Mount Vernon, at 7 miles distance amidst a cluster of trees on the 
banks of the Potomac. Choosing the turnpike to Alexandria on account 
of its being nearer we found a very strait, but hilly road and after de- 
scending a small declivity we passed a bridge over Hunting Creek, a 
branch of the Potomac, which river was full in view. The prospect here 
would have been delightful in fair weather; Alexandria appearing on 
the other bank of the stream and numbers of wild ducks swimming on 
the waters. 

We had been recommended to look for the Indian Queen tavern but 
upon inquiry found it was deserted; at Claggett’s we were loth to put 
up on account of the high charges so we drove on thro’ the streets and 
after inquiring at a corner, were recommended to one Dennison’s tavern 
and being obliged to turn around, Folz drove across the edge of the 
pavement, for which he had like to have been fined 5 Dollars had not 
the gentlemen of whom we inquired interposed in our favor. 

Passing several other taverns, now closed, we were obliged for want of 
a better, as the rain poured down in torrents, to alight at the Wag- 
goners Hotel, a dirty looking house. We felt very uneasy when we 
entered it, seeing the front room occupied by wagoners, we were shown 
into the next apartment. There was no other to be seen but the land- 
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lord acted personally in that capacity. Folz almost quarreled with him 
upon discovering our mistake; we had indeed intended to avoid the most 
stylish taverns, but had had no idea of pulling up at a common, noisy, 
wagoners’ inn. (One good thing at this place, that we had two fire- 
places to dry our clothes, blankets and the like, Chrissy being wet to the 
very skin.) 

Our supper which soon appeared, was indeed made of a variety of 
eatables, but some how or other, I had lost my appetite. The best of all 
was that we had a fine fire in the room to dry our things, the rain hav- 
ing penetrated into our stage so that poor Chrissy also was quite wet on 
one side. Folz and Sophia went out to see the Circus that evening but 
unluckily for them were disappointed as there was none that night. 

Our driver bought a great coat and plaid cloak of a swindler who im- 
posed upon him by giving him a $2. Dollar counterfeit note in exchange. 
The rain ceased at night and the sky shewed appearances of a favorable 
change on the morrow. 

Our bed room upstairs was neat and the beds good enough for such a 
house but we were much disturbed by the wagoners who talked and 
stirred almost continually thro’ the night around and beneath us. Our 
babe was quiet at intervals. 









Sunday—October 22nd. 


After paying our bill in the morning ($4.25) we drove off heartily 
rejoiced to have emerged from our last resort or stopping place, where 
our German conversation had exposed us to the scoffs and sneers of the 
vulgar crowd. 

Uur landlord was up very late, having been intoxicated the night 
before, so that we could not get off before 7:00 A M. A cold blustery 
morning it was, the North West blowing with full violence; the air still 
somewhat hazy. About 6 miles from Washington the majestic Capitol 
came in sight and the view of the Federal city as we drove along the 
Potomac was really grand, Washington appearing from that side as an 
immense city, Georgetown seeming connected with the former. We 
crossed the open bridge, which is 144 mile long and contains two draw- 
bridges for the purpose of letting the vessels pass through. 

We had to pay toll across an arm of the Potomac, 29 cents, and at the 
large bridge $1.12. We were afraid of stopping at the Indian Queen 
Hotel as too stylish and expensive but after driving past it found there 
was no other tavern along our road (in Pennsylvania Avenue) and 
therefore I prevailed upon the driver to turn round and we alighted at 
the hotel kept by D. Brown and were shown into a handsome room on 
the first floor. Our stage, from which I had to fetch a few articles, was 
driven round a considerable way from the tavern and was there criti- 
cized or derided by the youngsters on account of its uncouth shape and 
appearance. 
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Distance from Alexandria to Washington, 8 miles. 

The tavern at Washington seems to be a place of much resort, although 
Sunday, there was nothing but arriving and starting of stages from and 
to Baltimore, Georgetown, Alexandria, etc. This establishment appears 
to be well regulated and all the rooms are numbered. Our stay at 
Washington was short, for we only took breakfast there, the bill for 
which, and horsefeed, amounted to $2.50. 

Circumstanced as we were, traveling with small children, and one 
of them sick, we could not think of taking a walk to the Capitol and 
President’s House and other remarkable buildings of the Federal City, 
tho’ we should have been very much gratified if we could have been 
shown thro’ the splendid apartments of those stately edifices. As to 
myself, I had seen the interior of the Capitol and President’s Mansion, 
on a former occasion. We were, therefore, obliged to content ourselves 
with driving round the Capitol (on our way to Baltimore) and viewing 
this majestic pile from the outside. It was astonishing to see what 
number of mail stages and other conveyances, carriages, hacks and the 
like, run between Washington and Baltimore. 

About half past four o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at Drum- 
mond’s tavern, VansVille, a small collection of houses, one of which 
is achurch. Tho’ the sun was still pretty high, we agreed to stop here 
for the night, despairing of reaching the next tavern before dark. We 
found a number of tavern loungers there, some of them returning from 
the Baltimore races; one of whom was so drunk that he staggered and 
the landlord with difficulty succeeded in getting him into his dearborne 
or cariole. 

The landlady had been confined two weeks since and tho’ some other 
women were about, the supper gave evidence of the disordered state of 
things, being cold and unpalatable. Arthur was pleased or amused with 
looking at a Poll Parrot and observing the pigeons around the house. 
I felt a strong inclination to preach, a church being close by, but my 
mind and body were worried and fatigued from the day’s ride and chil- 
dren’s restlessness and I had not the courage to propose and attempt it. 
The bedroom we were shown was so narrow that we could hardly move 
between the beds and no fire-place or stove in it. The baby being rest- 
less the landlady’s nurse brought us some tea which seemed to ease it. 


Towards morning Arthur waked being sick of his old complaint. (22 
miles) 


Monday—October 23rd. 

Our bill at Drummond’s amounted to $4.1834. When we arose there 
was no fire no where in the house, so that we could not warm ourselves 
or the baby before starting, tho’ it was a cold, windy morning. We 
intended to go as far as Waterloo Inn, 1144 miles from Drummond’s, 
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before breakfast and when we were about 214 miles from there, our 
driver driving his usual pace, I stepped out and walked on before, ex- 
erting myself to reach the breakfast house before our stage in order to 
bespeak breakfast and have it ready soon—I actually succeeded in get- 
ting there about 4 hour in advance and we got a good breakfast pretty 
soon (veal, mutton and beef). Arthur was much amused by looking at 
a flying squirrel, two grey squirrels, white Spanish doves, Canary birds 
and Parrot. In the bar-room there was a Mexican hog stuffed to be seen 
suspended from the ceiling, and other natural curiosities. This tavern is 
kept by one Merril. 

The garden was provided with a swing and other fixments. Our bill 
was higher here than at any place before or after, viz; $2.75 for break- 
fast and horsefeed. 

I took the opportunity offered by stopping to write a letter to my 
dear parents, informing them of our progress thus far, our cireum- 
stances as to health, ete. 

On our road thence to Baltimore we were surprised at seeing a num- 
ber of tents pitched in a field near the road and upon inquiry found 
them to belong to the gentlemen surveyors engaged in surveying the 
route of the intended canal between Baltimore and Georgetown, if I 
have been correctly informed. 

Long before sun-down we arrived at Baltimore and after driving thro’ 
several streets pitched upon the Western hotel, Chesbrough, for our 
stopping place, our driver being loth to proceed further that day and I 
having a little business to do in that city. I went to the postoffice to 
put in 2 letters to Br. Kluge at Graceham, which had been given to me 
in N. C. under the idea that we would pass thro’ or near there and one 
letter to Papa at Bethlehem. At Allen’s Lottery and Exchange Office 
I got 25 Dollars S. C. notes exchanged, at 50 cents discount. 

After tea, which was served us in our room upstairs (we would, by 
the bye, wished for a more substantial supper) G. Foltz and Sophia B. 
went to the Theatre. Chrissy and myself, of course, staid at home with 
our children altho’ both of us should have liked to have seen some ac- 
quaintances there. Mother Kramsch had charged us in particular if 
we made any stay at Baltimore to try to find out Polly Cox, one of her 
former pupils. We were very glad to have a fireplace in the bedroom 
and this night, there being but one double bedstead, we occupied that 
bedstead with our Arthur but found it almost too narrow and incon- 


venient that way. Sophia had the other bed quite to herself. (25 
miles) 


Tuesday—October 24th. 


Smoky and hazy morning, but instead of rain, it turned out to be the 
prognostick of high wind, for soon after we had left Baltimore the 
N. W. arose and increased in violence till it blew like a real storm. The 
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worst of it was that our route to York lay pretty much in that direction 
so that we had the wind blowing us almost full in the face and a keen, 
cold air it was besides. 

Our bill at Chesbrough’s amounted to $5.00. For turnpike toll we 
had paid $2.26 during the last days. 

Driving thro’ several streets we missed the direction given us to find 
York turnpike and had to apply to a gentleman we met in the street, 
who was kind enough to act as guide until we were fairly brought into 
York Avenue. We had no very agreeable ride that morning. Chrissy 
complained much of the cold, the baby was very sick, having also taken 
a violent cold, Folz drove wretchedly slow so that I could stand it no 
longer and remonstrated with him, but in vain. 

At old Scheely’s tavern we stopped for breakfast about 714 miles 
from Baltimore; when we had trouble to get a good fire. By mistake 
we were delayed in getting breakfast here and I made use of the interval 
of time to purchase some tacks to fasten a blanket for Chrissy and to 
tack the stage curtain on her side which the wind had continually blown 
open, the holes for fastening being torn. There the wind blew so tre- 
mendously so as to pull the empty stage backwards while I was in it. 
After a while breakfast was served in the German style—a fowl with 
parsley was quite palatable. Bill $1.75. 

We were told that the taverns were almost from mile to mile or at the 
distance of two or three miles only from each other at furthest. We 
would do well to try to reach Wise’s tavern that night about 16 miles 
from Scheeley’s. The road was very hilly, especially toward night when 
we had to pass the Gunpowder Hills, long and tiresome, especially as it 
was after sun-down and thus it was after dark when we arrived at 
Stair’s tavern (belonging to and formerly kept by Wise). The stage 
driver from the next house was sent for to assist as the landlord was 
from home but his busy, stirring landlady, whose voice was loud enough 
to be heard thro’ the house and young Mr. Wise who came over from 
his dwelling to render help, made up for the absence of Mr. Stair. 

Our supper was ready soon and pretty much to our taste. (2314 
miles) 


Wednesday—October 25th. 

When we arose we felt the keen, piercing air and found that the 
white frost covered the ground. Bill at Stair’s $3.25. 

At a little village newly commenced and called Walkerville we in- 
quired at Slagle’s tavern, a new spacious brick building, whether we 
could have our horses fed but the man had no oats so we had to go on 
to one Gram’s tavern on the Maryland-Penna. line. Here at an indif- 
ferent looking inn we got breakfast. This man’s yard and stable are 
partly in Penna. and partly in Maryland. 
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While traveling under such circumstances; and true it is, I must 
add, that we generally met with compassionate regard among strangers 
on that journey. 

That afternoon we passed thro’ a small village called Shrewbury. The 
weather became cloudy and we had a most gloomy time of it after leav- 
ing the breakfast house. The hollow wind whistled thro’ the branches 
of the autumnal forest producing ominous sounds, foreboding nothing 


About 5 miles from York we encountered some very long and rough 
hills. About a mile or two from Yorktown we enjoyed a most delightful 
view of that town which struck us as one of the most agreeable prospects 
on the whole route. About dusk we reached McGrath’s tavern, near the 
courthouse, where we met with a polite reception. 

But as it appears Sophia B. left her bag with some money and a 
trunk key in it at this place, which troubled us not a little. It probably 
fell when the baggage was removed from the stage, in the street and 
was picked up by someone, many people walked by there soon after we 
came to go to church. At or near Wimbish’s Sophia had already left 
her shawl so that Chrissy had to lend her a woolen knit shaw] all the 
rest of the way. G. Foltz had no other loss but that some good chew- 
tobacco of his was stolen some where in Virginia and I lost my cane, 
so that every one of us had something to leave on the way. 

We soon retired to rest in our bed room upstairs where we had a com- 
fortable fire, Arthur and I in one bed which was so narrow that I had 
like to have rolled out. This night was tolerable, the baby being rather 
more quiet but when it cried its tones were louder and clearer than the 


evening before, having then appeared as if too weak to ery aloud. 
(241% miles) 


Thursday—October 26th. 


Our bill at McG’s was $3.3742. Yesterday we paid for turnpike and 
bridge toll $1.37%4. 

Asking for some crackers Mr. McG. gave us a plate full of bread and 
butter. They are upon the whole, very kind hosts and the lady of the 
house advised us in the morning that all 10 lawyers boarding there had 
expressed great solicitude concerning our babe. 

On our road thence toward Columbia we met a good many people 
going to York to attend the Fair which was to be held there today. 

Our breakfast place was Columbia, which we reached in due time 
after passing the Susquehanah bridge, which took us 27144 minutes to 
cross or go through, Toll 8714 cts. Columbia is 12 miles from York. 
At that place we put up at Gosler’s tavern and met with kind treatment 
and good fare. Having enjoyed rockfish, toast and good coffee for break- 
fast and after I had tried the piano in the house we resumed our jour- 
ney. The weather was smoky and not quite as cold as the day before. 
I forgot to mention that a few flakes of snow had fallen yesterday after- 
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noon. Bill at Gosler’s $1.56. Turnpike between York and Lancaster 
(part of which is very rough) 95 cents. 

Towards evening of the 26th we reached Cooper’s tavern, Lancaster, 
where we alighted, took out and stowed away our baggage and fixed and 
trimmed ourselves a little before we walked to Br. Herman’s house. 

Br. Herman” walked about the town with me before dinner, amongst 
the rest to have $20.00 S. C. notes exchanged. The discount was 0.30. 
In due time the dinner was served up, good roast beef, potatoes, ete. 
The water here we could not relish. (York to Lancaster 22 miles) 


Friday—October 27th. 


At half past one P. M. we started from Lancaster. After having gone 
a mile or so we found to our vexation that we had left our basket of 
provisions at Cooper’s. Folz was to blame as he had undertaken to 
reload our baggage at Lancaster. Bill at Cooper’s for horse-feed ete. 
$2.75. 8 miles. While approaching Lititz we were entirely at a loss 
where to seek lodgings and after arriving just begun to alight when a 
person told us that Br. Bechler'* had positively left orders that we 
should stay with them. (8 miles) 


Saturday—October 28th. 


For our breakfast Br. B. had the kindness to have some beefsteaks 
made and also gave us some bread and butter and a sausage to take 
along on the road. 

It was a cloudy, cold morning but we were always in hopes it would 
clear off in the course of the day. Our bill at Lititz for the driver’s 
supper, N. L., breakfast and for horsefeed amounted to $1.8714 (Zig- 
man’s Tavern). 

About 10 ocl. A.M. we started from Lititz, feeling thankful to Br. and 
Sr. Bechler for their kindness toward us. Soon after we left that place 
the rain began to pour down with violence and continued so more or less 
throughout the day so that the roads became very sloppy. We had at 
any rate scarcely expected to get beyond Adamstown that night and with 
such a state of weather we were glad to reach that little town or village 
at a seasonable hour. At Regar’s tavern we stopped for the night and 
found tolerable accommodations. 

Chrissy observed here that the German way of cooking (in the 
country) did not suit her taste nearly as well as the English. (16 miles) 


Sunday—October 29th. 

A very dense fog covered the landscape this morning. At 4 p. 6 
we started. Bill at Regar’s $2.8114. The roads were very bad and hilly 
in the first part of our drive towards Reading. We were advised to ford 


1? Rev. John Gottlieb Herman, then pastor of the Moravian congregation in Lancaster, Pa.; later 
a Bishop resident in Salem, N. C. 


‘8 Rev. John Christian Bechler had been Van Vleck’s teacher in the Theological Seminary. 
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the Schuylkill as it was said to be uncommonly dangerous to drive along 
the canal up to the bridge, but being unacquainted with the ford and 
the Schuylkill having risen some from the recent rains we chose the 
latter course and found that the road along the canal, tho’ narrow in 
some places, was far from being as dangerous as we had expected from 
the descriptions given us at Adamstown. Bridge toll at Reading 25 
ets. This is one of the handsomest bridges that we crossed on the whole 
road from Salem to Bethlehem. 

We were told that it had been a very sickly season this Fall in and 
about Reading. At that place we chose Levan’s tavern for our break- 
fast house. Billi at Levan’s $1.50. 

Reading is well known, is surrounded by a mountainous country and 
the views between there and Cootstown on a fine clear day would no 
doubt have been very gratifying, but cireumstanced as we were we were 
unable to enjoy the scenery. 

Not being able to reach Cootstown before dark, as we had intended, 
on account of the muddiness of the roads, which otherwise would have 
been excellent, running along on a level plain, we had to stop at one 
Harry Schneider’s tavern, 3 miles from Cootstown. 

A violent rain with high wind and lightning came on after dark and 
some maintained that it was an actual hailstorm, so that we were glad 
to be under shelter of a good house. 


At the supper table we had roasted pork, sausage, bread and butter 
and a kind of cake, tea, ete. (24 miles) 


Monday—October 30th. 


Paying our bill at Schneider’s $2.19, we took leave of these plain but 
friendly people and rode on in the cold morning air toward Cootstown. 
We were all extremely anxious, if possible, to reach Bethlehem that 
night and Sophia B. said she would try to speak to Foltz and get him to 
drive more briskly, which she accordingly did and he seemed to take 
the hint. 

At one Peter Breinig’s, between Cootstown and Allentown, we took 
breakfast after passing over a long and considerable hill. We had to 
wait long for our breakfast which after all was but indifferent, the meat 
being salty and tough. However, Arthur was much pleased at finding 
waffles on the table of which he ate his fill. 


This was one of the most windy days we had on the whole journey. 
At Lehigh bridge the toll was 22 cents. $1.50 our bill at Breinig’s. 
Thus we drove on at a smarter rate than ever before, which made us 
smile to each other secretly and just arrived before sundown at Bethle- 


hem, where we were directed to alight and unload at our dear Br. and 
Sr. Schweinitz’s."* 


1 Rev. Lewis David de Schweinitz was then administrator of the estates of the Unitas Fratrum in 
the northern province of the Moravian Church in America. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS— 


The expense of our journey from Salem to Bethlehem amounted to 
$125.00, that is, exclusive of the Driver’s pay, which, as far as I know, 
was to be $1.25 per diem. 


The distance traveled. 


1st. day from Salem to Stockton’s 
2nd. day ——-———— to Patrick’s 
3rd. day —-———— to Price’s 

4th. day ———_———_ 

5th. day 

6th. day 

7th. day 

8th. day 

9th. day —-———— to George’s 
10th. day —--—— to Pottysville 
11th. day ————_—— 

12th. day —-———— to Aquaya village 
13th. day —-—-———— to Accoquan 
14th. day —————— to Alexandria 
15th. day —-————— to Van’sVille 
16th. day —-————— to Baltimore 
17th. day —————_— 

18th. day 

19th. day 

20th. day 

21st. day 

22nd. day 

23rd. day 


51614 miles 














HISTORICAL NOTES 
Epirep sy D. L. Corsirr 


The notes in this issue consist of an advertisement which adver- 
tised bids for carrying the United States mail in North Carolina in 
1794; a news item giving the toasts which were drunk at the celebra- 
tion of Washington’s birthday in 1799; a letter on established re- 
ligion published in 1789; an essay on the practice of agriculture in 
North Carolina in 1790; and obituary notices. 


BIDS FOR CARRYING UNITED STATES MAILS 


MAILS of the UNITED STATES.’ 


PROPOSALS for carrying the Mails of the United States, on the 
following post-roads, will be received at the General Post-Office, until 
the last day of August next inclusively. 


On the Main Post-Road. 


1. From Petersburg, by Goldson’s* (on Meherrin river) in Virginia; 
Warrenton, Lewisburg,‘ Raleigh, Averysborough,® Fayetteville and 
Lumberton in North-Carolina: Cheraw Courthouse, Camden, Colum- 


1 The North-Carolina Journal, June 25, 1794. 

*In Dec. 1794 a request was made to the Postmaster General by the House of Representatives to 
know how far the postal law had been carried into effect. Thereupon on Dec. 23, 1794, Charles Burrall, 
Assistant Postmaster General, reported that contracts had been made for most of the post roads 
—- the law. However, in some cases the bids were so high that the Postmaster General had 
rejected them. 

n April, 1796, a committee, which had been appointed to investigate the necessary alterations in 
the postal law, re that several ‘‘Deputy Postmasters” resigned their appointments because of 
the insufficiency of the compensation for the time and services required of them. The committee also 
reported that the mail had been carried with ‘great dispatch and regularity” through the Southern 
states during the summer and fall, but during the winter there had been many failures, and the 
carriers had met with many embarrassing circumstances. The committee also reported that ‘““many 
printers being desirous to get their papers to their customers by the first mail . . . do not take any 
pains, and, bly, sometimes the mail gets off so soon after the papers are struck off from the 
press, that they have not time to dry them; consequently, they . . . more than doubles the natural 
weight when dry. This wet situation of the papers makes them liable also to be easily torn and de- 
stroyed by the motion among the bundles and packages, arising from the carriage or horse that 


transports them. And sometimes . . . whole bundles, as well as single papers, are 0 worn and de- 
faced, that it is impossible to ascertain to whom, or to what office they are directed, or to read their 
contents . . . they sometimes . . . communicate their moisture to a few that were dried. . . 


wherehy the whole becomes a wet mass, .. . " 
In the year ending Oct. 1, 1801, the postage on letters in North Carolina was $7,316.57, and on news- 
pes it was $1,266.62, and the amount paid for the transportation of mails was $15,541.37. 

n the year ending Oct. 1, 1820, Fayetteville, N. C., John McRae, postmaster, was the only post- 
office in the State with gross receipts of $2,000 00 and upwards. ; ’ : 

In the year ending Sept. 30, 1821 there was not a town in North Carolina with gross receipts of $2,000.00. 
In the year ending March 31, 1827, the gross postal receipts for North Carolina was $27,571.81. 
American Stute Papers, Post Office, Vol. XXV. pp. 15, 16, 31, 93, 172. 

* Goldson was in Brunswick County, Virginia. 

* This is spelled ‘‘Louisburg.”’ , ‘ 

* Averysborough (spelled Averasburgh in the act) was authorized by the General Assembly in 
1791. Alexander Avera offered 120 acres of land and David Smith, William Rand, Robert Drawhon, 
William Avera and Philemon Hodge were the commissioners authorized to divide the land into lots. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1791, chapter 1.X1I. Averysburg was about 20 miles above Fayetteville on 
the east side of Cape Fear River, and in the northeastern part of Cumberland County. Part of Sher- 
man’s army encamped there in 1865. 
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bia, and Edgfield® Court-house, in South-Carolina; to Augusta in 
Georgia.—By estimate 441 miles. 

The mail to leave Petersburg every Friday forenoon at eleven o’clock, 
arrive at Fayetteville the next Monday morning by nine; at Cheraw 
Court-house on Tuesday afternoon by two; at Camden on Wednesday 
forenoon by eleven; and at Columbia in the evening by seven; at Edge- 
field Court-house on Thursday evening; and at Augusta on Friday fore- 
noon by ten o'clock. Returning—to leave Augusta every Saturday 
morning by six o’clock, arrive at Columbia on Sunday morning, at 
Camden on Sunday evening, at Cheraw Court-house on Monday evening, 
at Fayetteville on Wednesday morning by seven, and at Petersburg the 
next Saturday forenoon by eleven. 

Note. It is expected that the Post rider from Petersburg, will pro- 
ceed with the mails as far as Charles Harris's, on Nottoway river (30 
miles) on Friday, and there meet the Post-Rider from Warrenton; and 
having exchanged mails, they will severally set out on their return in 
time to arrive at Petersburg by eleven in the forenoon of Saturday, and 
at Warrenton by three in the afternoon. 


On Cross-Roads in North-Carolina. 


2. From Halifax, by Hick’s Ford,’ on Meherrin river, to Charles 
Harris’s, on Nottoway river, by estimate 51 miles. 

To leave Halifax every Friday at four o’clock in the morning, and 
arrive at C. Harris’s by four in the afternoon; and having exchanged 
mails with the post-rider from Petersburg, return to Halifax on Satur- 
day, by three in the afternoon. 

3. From Halifax, by Princeton,* Murfreesborough, Wynton,® on 
Chowan River, the bridge on Bennett’s Creek,’® to R. Mitchell’s, on the 
post-road from Suffolk to Edenton; and thence to Edenton.—By esti- 
mate 105 miles. 

To leave Halifax every Monday at two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
arrive at Edenton the next Wednesday by six in the evening. Return 
ing—to leave Edenton on Thursday at one o’clock in the afternoon, and 
arrive at Halifax by the next Monday noon. 

4. From Suffolk (in Virginia) to Edenton, Plymouth, and Wash- 
ington. 

To leave Suffolk every Monday at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
arrive at Edenton on Tuesday by eleven in the forenoon, and at Ply- 
mouth by six in the evening—and at Washington on Wednesday by five 

* This is spelled “Edgefield,” 

* Hicks’ Ford was in Virginia. 

* Princeton, Northampton County, was authorized by act of assembly in 1787. Matthew Fi 
offered 100 acres of land to be laid off in a town and commons, and Howel Edmonds, James Vaughan, 
Matthew Figures, Nehemiah Long, Nicholas Edmonds, Henry Deberry and Benjamin Cokely were 

commissioners to lay out the town. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, p. 856. 
* This is spelled ‘Winton.’ 
10 Bennett’s Creek had a collector of duty as early as 1746. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. 


XXIII, p. 271. Bennett's Creek was in Gates County after 1778, as that portion of Chowan was put 
into the new county of Gates. 
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in the afternoon. Returning—to leave Washington on Thursday morn- 
ing by six, arrive at Edenton by noon on Friday, and at Suffolk on 
Saturday afternoon by five. 

5. From Halifax by Blountsville,** Williamston, and Dailey’s, to 
Plymouth; and from Plymouth to Windsor, once in two weeks. 

To leave Halifax every other Saturday by five o’clock in the after- 
noon, arrive at Plymouth the next Tuesday evening, and at Windsor 
the next day by ten in the forenoon. Returning—to leave Windsor the 
same day at two o’clock in the afternoon, arrive at Plymouth in the 
evening, and at Halifax by noon on the Saturday two weeks after the 
departure from thence. 

6. From Halifax by Tarborough and Greenesville, to Washington. 

To leave Halifax every Monday at five o’clock in the morning, and 
arrive at Washington on Tuesday afternoon by five. Returning—to 
leave Washington at six o’clock on Wednesday morning, and arrive at 
Halifax on Thursday evening by seven. 

7. From Newbern to Washington. 


To leave Newbern every Wednesday morning at six o’clock, and 
arrive at Washington by six in the evening. Leave Washington the 
next morning at six o’clock, and return to Newbern by six in the 
evening. 

8. From Newbern to Wilmington—Once in two weeks. 

To leave Newbern every other Friday at five o’clock in the morning, 
and arrive at Wilmington in the evening of the next day, or on Sunday 
morning by nine o’clock. Returning—leave Wilmington the next Mon- 
day morning by five o’clock, and arrive at New Bern in the evening of 
the next day, by seven o’clock. 

9. From Newbern by Kinston, Waynesborough,’* and Smithfield, to 
Raleigh—Once in two weeks.—The distance estimated at 149 miles. 

To leave Newbern every other Monday at six o’clock in the morning, 
and arrive at Raleigh the next Wednesday by six in the evening. 
Returning—to leave Raleigh the next morning at seven o’clock, and 
arrive at Newbern the next Saturday by seven in the evening. 

10. From Tarborough by Nash Court-house,’* to Lewisburg. 

To leave Tarborough every Thursday morning at six o’clock, and 
arrive at Lewisburg the next day by ten in the forenoon. Returning— 
leave Lewisbburg the same day at two in the afternoon, and arrive at 
Tarborough on Saturday evening by six. 

1 Bountsville was authorized by an act of Assembly in 1785. It was situated on Roanoke River 
on the farm of Whitmill Hill known as Kehuky, Marcin comaty. Joseph Blount Hill, William Williams, 
Blake Baker Wiggins, John Dawson, John and Jeremiah Nelmes were constituted commis- 
sioners for laying out the town. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV 773. 

‘2 Waynesborough (Wanesborough in the act) was authorized by act of the Assembly in 1787, 
Andrew Bass having si ae wi to have the town laid off on his land. William M’Kennie, 
Sr., Burwell — = _— Whitficlé: Joseph Green, William Whitfield, Jun. and William — 
bee constituted directors for carrying on said towns. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XX 

1* Now Nashville. 
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11. From Raleigh by Chapel-Hill, to Hillsborough; and from Chapel- 
Hill to Chatham Court-house."* 

To leave Raleigh every Thursday morning at six o'clock; reach 
Chapel-Hill by noon, and Hillsborough by four in the afternoon. Re- 
turning—to leave Hillsborough on Friday morning at nine o’clock; 
reach Chapel-Hill by noon, and Chatham Court-house by five in the 
evening. Leave Chatham Court-House on Saturday morning at six 
o’clock, reach Chapel-Hill by ten, and Rale‘gh by six in the evening. 

12. From Halifax by Warrenton, Hillsborough, Martinsville, and 
Salem, to Salisbury—Once in Two weeks—The distance estimated at 
211 miles. 

To leave Halifax every other Monday by five o’clock in the morning, 
arrive at Hillsborough on Wednesday morning by nine, at Salem on 
Thursday by five in the afternoon, and at Salisbury on Friday by three 
in the afternoon. Returning—leave Salisbury on Saturday morning by 
nine, arrive at Salem by six in the evening, at Hillsborough the next 
Monday by six in the evening, and at Halifax the next Thursday even- 
ing by five. 

13. From Hillsborough by Person Church-house, Caswell Court- 
house,’® and Rockingham Court-house, to Germantown.—By estimate 
103 miles—and thence to Bethania—10 miles.—Once in two weeks. 

To leave Hillsborough every other Thursday at six o’clock in the 
morning, and arrive at Germantown the next Saturday by three in the 
afternoon, and at Bethania by six. Returning—to leave Bethania the 
next day at four in the afternoon, and arrive at Germantown by six; 
leave Germantown on Monday morning at six o’clock, and arrive at 
Hillsborough the next Wednesday by five in the afternoon. 

14. From Salisbury, by Cabarrus Court-house to Charlotte—to re- 
turn by Iredell Court-house to Salisbury. Making by estimation a 
circuit of 94 miles, once in two weeks. 

To leave Salisbury every other Monday, at 6 o’clock in the morning; 
and return to Salisbury the next Wednesday evening, or by noon on 
Thursday—waiting at each post-town or place, on the route, at least two 
hours, unless sooner discharged by the Postmasters. 

15. From Salisbury to Fayetteville, once in two weeks, to go by the 
following routes alternately: By Montgomery, Anson and Richmond 
Court-houses to Fayetteville; and by Randolph and Moore Court-houses 
to Fayetteville; always returning the contrary routes to Salisbury. 
Making by estimation a circuit of 264 miles. 

To leave Salisbury every other Monday morning at six o’clock, and 
return thither the next Wednesday fe’nnight by six in the evening: 
Waddell, Matthew Joure, Mall Seurlock, James Wiliams and debs Ramane wenn outectes cane 
missioners for laying out the said town. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, p. 247. 

1: In 1788, a town around Caswell Court House having already been laid off on the land belonging 


to Nicholas Delane and William Lea, an act was passed by the Assembly authorizing th e 
changed to Leasburg. State Records o* North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, p. 992. ee ee 
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waiting at each post-town or place, on the route, at least two hours, and 
at Fayetteville at least six hours, unless sooner discharged by the Post- 
masters. 

16. From Fayetteville to Wilmington—the mail to go alternately by 
Elizabeth-town to Wilmington; and by Sampson Court-house, the Cross- 
Roads near Duplin Court-house, and South-Washington to Wilmington; 
always returning the contrary way. 

To leave Fayetteville every Monday at noon, and arrive at Wilming- 
ton, the next Wednesday by six in the evening; and leaving Wilmington 
on Thursday at noon, return to Fayetteville the next Saturday, by six 
in the evening. 

17. From Edenton, by Hertford, Nixonton,’® Sawyer’s Ferry™’ in 
Camden county, to Indian-Town in Currituck county—once in two 
weeks. 

To leave Edenton every other Tuesday, at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and arrive at Indian-Town on Wednesday evening. Leave Indian- 
Town on Thursday morning and arrive at Edenton on Friday by noon. 

18. From Salem, by Bethania, Huntsville, Rochfort, Wilkes, Mor- 
ganton and Lincolnton in North Carolina, to Pickney Court-house in 
South-Carolina—once in two weeks. The estimated distance 215 miles. 

To leave Salem every other Friday, at six o’clock in the morning, 
arrive at Morganton the next Monday evening by five, and at Pinckney 
Court-house the next Friday evening by five. Returning—Leave Pinck- 
ney Court-house on Saturday morning at six o’clock, and return to 
Salem the next Thursday, by five in the afternoon. 

N. B. ~ Proposals for carrying the mail No. 18, from Salem to Mor- 
ganton and Pinckney Court-house, will be received by Col. Joseph 
M’Dowell at or near Morganton, until the 20th day of August next. 

Note 1. If the general arrangement of the public mails, should 
require any alteration of the times of the arrival and departure before 
mentioned, it is to be made accordingly, either before the execution, or 
at any time during the continuance of the contracts; and if such 
alteration should necessarily increase the expence of carrying any 
mail, a reasonable allowance will be made to the contractor. 

2. A convenient time, not exceeding half an hour, for opening and 
closing a mail, is to be allowed at each post-office, at which the time of 
arrival and departure is not herein particularly specified. 

3. For every hour’s delay (unavoidable accidents excepted) in arriv- 
ing after the times prescribed in any contract, the Contractor is to for- 
feit one dollar; and if the delay continue until the hour of departure of 
any other depending mail, whereby the mails destined for such depend- 

1* Nixonton (authorized to be called Nixon's town in the law) was authorized by act of Assembly 
in 1758, a town with 50 lots of one acre each having previously been laid off and about 20 inhabitated 


ouses constructed and abou. 75 inhabitants settled there. Joseph Robinson, Thomas Nicholson, 
William Lane, Aaron Morris, and Francis Nixon were constituted directors. State Records of North 
Carolina, Vol. X XV, p. 387. > : i 
1 Enoch Sawyer owned this ferry in 1784, and in that year was given authority to construct a toll 
road across Pasquotank River Swamp leading to the ferry, and to charge stipulated fees for crossing 
the same for a period of 25 years. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, pp. 635, 636. 
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ing mail lose a trip, an additional forfeiture of ten dollars shall be 
incurred ; and if it be to the great southern mail, due every Saturday at 
Petersburg, it shall be increased to thirty dollars. 

4. Newspapers as well as letters are to be sent in the mails; and if 
any contractor would desire to carry news-papers other than those in 
his mail, he must state in his proposals the respective sums for which 
he will carry it with and without the emoluments which may arise from 
such separate carriage of news-papers. 

5. The contracts for the mails from Petersburg to Augusta, to be in 
operation the first week in October next, and to continue in force until 
the first day of October, 1796. The contracts for all the other mails 
herein mentioned, to be in operation the first week in October next, and 
to continue in force until the first day of January, 1796. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING, Postmaster Gen. 
General Post-Office, Philadelphia, June 13, 1794. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED* 


NEWBERN, February 23. 


The inhabitants of Newbern in celebrating the birthday of George 
Washington, drank the following toasts :— 


1. The day: May it be kept by future ages, that those who see the 
great fabric of American glory completed, may remember the hand 
that laid its foundation. . 

2. The immortal Washington and his companions in arms, the heroes 
of the American revolution. 

3. The President of the United States, whose firmness and wisdom 
have sealed our independence. 

4. Generals Marshall’® and Pin[ckn]ey;”° our execellent, but ill- 
treated and rejected envoys. 

5. Timothy Pickering, the Secretary of State, who writes—not for 
Mazzei, but for his country. 

6. The Governor™ of North Carolina. 

7. The enlightened minority of the legislature of Virginia. May 
their moderate and virtuous sentiments finally prevail. 

8. The minority in Congress: May some great genius amongst them 
discover that the legislature was not designed merely to depress and 
embarrass the executive. 

9. The federal constitution. 

10. The navy of the United States: May it teach those who do not 
respect our rights, to dread our power. 

8 The Newbern Gazette, Feb. 23, 1799. 

1* John Marshall. 

* Charles Catesworth Pinckney. 
William R. Davie. 
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11. Gratitude for public services, and contempt for empty pro- 
fessions. 


12. The government that is neither to be intimidated by threats, nor 
seduced by intrigue. 

13. May the will of a foreign power never become the measure of 
American rights. 

14. May loud faction, and silent treachery, and disappointed ambi- 
tion, under the mask of patriotism, be far removed from our public 
councils. 

15. May we never distrust integrity, nor confide in falsehood. 

16. The army of the United States: May its exertions correspond 
with the spirit by which it was created. 


ESTABLISHED RELIGION* 


MISCELLANY. 


A Series of letters on the establishment of the worship of the Deity, as 
essential to national happiness.—By an American. 


Plusque boni mores, 
Quam bonae leges, valent. 
TACITUS. 


“Religion ! 
Without thee, what were unenlighten’d man! 
A savage roaming throug the woods and wilds, 
In quest of prey; and with th’ unfashion’d fur 
Rough clad: devoid of ev’ry finer art, 
And elegance of life. Nor happiness 
Domestic, mixt of tenderness and care, 
Nor moral excellence, nor social bliss, 
Nor guardian law, were his. 
Nothing, save rapine, indolence, and guile, 
And woes on woes, a still revolving train, 
Whose horrid circle had made human life 
Than non-existence worse; but, taught by thee, 
Ours are the plans of policy and peace, 
To live like brothers, and, conjunctive all, 
Embellish life.” 


THOMSON. 
% Fayetteville Gazette, Sept. 14, 1789. 
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LETTER I. 
DEAR SIR, 


YOU are pleased to ask my opinion on the sentiment expressed in 
Dr. Price’s observations, respecting the article of religious liberty; and 
whether there may not be an establishment of religion consistently with 
the civil and religious rights of all denominations: and on the expe- 
diency of such an establishment in these states? 

I submit the subsequent thoughts to your candour. 

Doctor Price,?* by his generous and disinterested labours in the 
cause of human nature, merits the applause of all the friends of civil 
and religious liberty in the world, and especially of every American. 
I esteem it a special favour, that he and other foreigners, of enlarged 
minds, have given us their enlightened thoughts on the momentous sub- 
ject of government, and the permanent foundation of such a system of 
regulation, as shall tend to make wise and happy present and future 
American generations. May we profit by their labours! 

We need the assistance of the wise and good, as well as the smiles of 
an omnipotent providence, to lay firm and lasting the basis of the most 
glorious empire on which the sun ever shone. 

Happy land of universal liberty! Thrice happy thy future sons, if 
wisdom direct and establish the councils of their fathers! While the 
subjects of European monarchies pine in ignominious vassalage, and 
look up, from an humble distance, to their haughty lords and oppres- 
sors, the free-born American smiles, with conscious dignity and inde- 
pendence, in possession of the rights and privileges of man, and is eligi- 
ble to the office of honor and influence, in the road of merit, depending 
not on the capricious whim of a despotic prince, or his favourite, but on 
the uncorrupted voice of his fellow-citizens. 

May Americans, by their wisdom and virtue, for ever merit those 
high encomiums. which the enlightened among foreign nations have 
bestowed upon them. 

Europe has, for ages, groaned under civil and ecclestastical oppres- 
sion, and still feels the smart of tyranny in church and state. The 
nations have in time past revolted from oppression, and roused to seize 
the prize of freedom, but have generally fallen on two evils, anarchy in 
the first instance, and the power of some aspiring despot, as the conse- 
quence, who has more firmly riveted their chains. Incidit in Scyllam, 
dum vult vitare Charibdim.** Happily we have shot the gulf, without 
feeling the rock of tyranny, or the whirlpool of anarchy; and our war- 
worn bark has reached the fair haven of peace. The heat and burden 
is past, but the work of the day is yet to be finished. We have to seize 

22 Dr. Richard Price, clergyman, was born in Tynton, Glamargarshire, Wales, Feb. 23, 1723, and died 
in London, England, March 19, 1791. Sixty thousand copies of his ‘‘Obsirvations on Civil Liberty 
and the Justice and Policy of the War” were distributed. In recognition of his services he was invited 
to become a citizen of the United States, which he declined. His other works refer to religion, politics, 
ethics, and finances. Yale awarded him the I.L.D. degree in 1781. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 


Biography, Vol. V, p. 118. 
a He trying to avoid Charybdis, falls in Scylla. 
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the advantages which providence hath put into our hands, and to turn 
them to public good. 

Such is the state of human nature, that the sanctions of religion are 
necessary to give energy to law. Mankind are held back from wrong, 
by the commanding [torn] of a power infinitely superior to the power 
of their [torn] creating; and are excited to the practice of the [torn] 
and social virtues, by the animating hope and all [torn] of future ap- 
probation and reward. 

Dr. Price passes over in silence, a point I conceive essential to the 
future prosperity of these states; that is the support of the public 
worship of the Deity; I mean not the establishment of any one sect or 
denomination, accompanied either with an exclusion or toleration of 
others. Uniformity in mode of sentiment is not to be expected: almost 
all the different sects, into which Christendom is divided, are scattered 
throughout this continent. No one state is uniform, either in creeds or 
modes of worship, and therefore no one denomination can be estab- 
lished on the principles of equal liberty. 

The magistrate steps out of the line of his duty, the moment he 
establishes his opinion as the standard of orthodoxy; because in religious 
notions, every man is his own judge, and his speculative opinions fall 
not under the cognizance of human law. In this respect the constitu- 
tions of the American states have shewn a noble freedom from the 
shackles of human inventions in religious matters, unparalleled by other 
nations: but if, to shun the dangers which religious establishments have 
brought upon mankind, we cast off all religious worship, or leave it to 
the option of individuals at large, whether public worship, or religious 
instruction shall be supported at all, I conceive it is making such an 
offering at the shrine of liberty, as is inconsistent with national ex- 
istence, or at least with public order and happiness. 

All nations, heathen as well as christian, have ever maintained the 
worship of the Deity. The Grecians and Romans had their public 
sacred days, devoted to the worship of their deities and to the instruc- 
tions of morality. They had their priests, haruspices, and prophets, 
who taught the knowledge of the Deity, enforced the practice of virtue, 
and pointed out the dangers of vice, by considerations drawn from a 
future state of retribution. Their fables of Tartarus and Elysium, and 
the sentence passed by their judges on departed spirits, according to their 
good or evil conduct in this world, were mighty incentives to a virtuous 
life, and necessary aids to civil government. 

Lycurgus and Solon, Romulus and Jereboam, those founders of 
nations, saw the necessity of calling in the aid of religion to give sta- 
bility and duration to their newly erected empires; and without it, their 
political plans would have proved abortive. Human nature is still 
much the same; and the aids of religion are as necessary in forming 
empires in modern, as in ancient times. 


(To be continued) 
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ESSAY ON AGRICULTURE* 


FOR THE GAZETTE 


THOUGHTS on the PRACTICE of AGRICULTURE: for the 
farmers in North-Carolina. 
The whole practice of farming may be reduced to the following ques- 
tions, which lead into each other: 
Q 1. What are the instruments with which the farmer should begin? 
Q 2. In what manner is the soil to be prepared and opened with these 
instruments ? 


Q 3. What plants, trees, grains, grasses, etc. should be brought into 
this soil? 


Q 4. How should these be defended, cultivated, and prepared for 
use ¢ 

Q 5. How should they be used or fed away when thus prepared ? 

Q 6. How shall the soil be preserved, and fitted for a second, third, 
or fourth crop, and so on in succession forever. 

Volumes have been written on each of these. I have taken them all 
in for the sake of system; but to me none appears important except the 
third and last. 

The first question includes mechanics; and shews how naturally 
agriculture may be taken into the second branch of natural philosophy 
in any of the systems. Indeed mechanics originated from agriculture: 
the farmer’s handspike was probably the first lever; and his sliding pole, 
with one end on the ground and the other elevated on his barn or log- 
heap, gave the first idea of an inclined plane. From this first source, 
every branch of science, as navigation, optics, &c. has its own system 
of mechanics, without which nothing can be done. 

Manufactures yet may receive great advantages from improvements 
in mechanics; agriculture, which is more simple, never will. We are 
now at no loss for implements, but for want of inclination to use them. 
Great improvements would here be pernicious. Could a machine be 
devised to do the work of ten farmers, nine would be pests to society, 
especially in this new world. 

A great deal has been written on this question, I will only make two 
or three short remarks. The instruments are derived from the mineral, 
animal and vegetable worlds. With the process of iron and other ores, 
the farmer has nothing to do, and very little need to provide farm- 
wood where a carpenter can be had. When this cannot be, he already 
knows, that the winter is the season for this purpose; that the oak is in 
perfection at an hundred years, and other trees about sixty or seventy. 

Much has been said about the trench-plough and roller: the roller 
is a very useful instrument, though little used by the farmers in North- 


%8 The North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette, Sept. 27, 1790. 
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Carolina; it is very useful in breaking clods, in pressing down the roots 
of wheat thrown out by the frost, and to prevent them from being 
thrown out. The use of the trench-plough may be superseded by deep 
ploughing, and by gradually descending from year to year, as the state 
of the soil will admit. If earth be taken from the bottom of a cellar 
six feet deep, and spread over a soil already six inches, the whole will, 
in a few winters, have a vegetative power twelve inches deep. 

Among the instruments of agriculture may be classed the animals 
used for that purpose; of these, few farmers know the value of the 
ox—he is as tractable, and may be made as speedy as the horse; his 
dung is more attenuated, he is cheaper fed, if crippled is more faleable, 
and needs less currying and shoeing than the horse. The compartive 
gain, by those that have made the estimate, has in twelve years amounted 
to more than seventy pounds.* This is, at any rate, a subject that de- 





NOTE.—*See Gentleman Farmer. 





serves consideration.—On the 

2d Question, little need be said. High land should, if possible, be 
level; leaves and grass never burnt, but ploughed down for manure; 
low wet ground should be drained, and defended from the current by 
cross and side ditches. Trees should be girdled two or three years before 
opening the soil, the bark and small limbs fall and form rich manure, 
and the timber can be carried off for fuel and other uses, to prevent 
falling on the grain, or forming a retreat for vermin after the soil is 
opened. The best time for opening soil is in autumn, the sods may be 
rotted, and the natural manures imbibed through the course of the 
winter. Indeed all arable ground whether new or old should be 
ploughed at this time.—The 

3d Question is of great importance. With regard to fruit trees there 
is little choice. The apple, peach and pear are common; the pissimon 
deserves culture. Fruit is certain in the coldest part of North-Carolina, 
every third or fourth year. This is sufficient encouragement for the 
culture of an orchard, for the farmer may then, out of a good orchard, 
distill all that will be necessary for family consumption until the next 
fruit year. 

Respecting grains, grasses, &c. the farmer may be guided in his 
choice by the following principles: first, as the clime is warm, chuse 
those whose roots will strike deepest in the soil; yet not so as to exclude, 
in the second place, a rotation of fibrous rooted plants to bind the soil 
when too-much opened by the first kind. Third, chuse those which can 
be all, or nearly all, thrown back in manure on the very spot from 
which they have been collected. 

On this last principle, and indeed on all rational principles, we must 
reject the culture of the tobacco-plant, unless it be in small quantities, 
for medicinal purposes. Every atom collected from the wheat-field can 
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be laid back again for manure; so that it need never fail. The same 
thing may be almost said of flax, hemp and indigo. The flax and hemp 
seed, and relics of the indigo vat, form rich manures: and by ploughing 
in autumn, the soil, by the aid of the natural manures will lose nothing; 
but every planter knows how much and how rich the manure is in a 
single leaf of tobacco—all this is extracted from his field; it is exported 
from his country, it will never return, and the natural manures can 
never make up the defect. The 

4th Question has engrossed the attention of farmers. It is the sub- 
ject of almost all the pieces on agriculture that have appeared in the 
newspapers, yet it promises very little to the improvement of farming. 
The process in raising wheat, hemp, &c. is pretty well understood, and 
will never admit of any great improvement. 

Every farmer knows that he must defend his crop from large animals 
by fence or ditch; if they be bad or broken down, it is indolence, and 
not ignorance, that is the cause. Against small insects dropping eggs 
in the milky grain, no sure remedy has yet been found. Soaking seed 
in water, with salt, lime, or sulphur, has been tried, I believe, without 
certain effect% Against their own effluvia, plants may be secured by 





NOTES.—% When the egg is once dropped, there is no remedy but keeping 
the grain either too hot or too cold to hatch the egg, or otherwise to grind it 
out of the grain. 





placing them at a proper distance from each other; and from sweet oily 


dews which stop the pores, as well as from other disasters of the atmos- 
phere, there is no remedy. 

The farmer has no need of directions about the culture of his trees, 
unless it be that in pruning he should cut off, not the young thrifty, but 
withering boughs, and these an inch or two from the trunk, to prevent 
sears and defects. Some say trees may be transplanted any time from 
the sinking to the rising of the sap. I have not made the experiment. 

In cultivating plants, it will appear from the doctrine of attractions, 
that the soil should be reduced to a perfect powder, especially at the 
time of planting or sowing; and indeed a cornfield should always be 
held in such a state. This is the reason why corn suits not an hilly, 
heavy soil, and should therefore be less an object of attention in the 
western parts of this state. In cultivating plants, manure should be 
equally spread over, and mixed with the soil, over rank straw or stalks, 
and root-worms. The farmer knows when his crop is ripe, and also 
how to collect it into his barn or stack-yard.t—The 





7A false floor, perforated with small holes, to let the grain through, and 
raised as a stage, a foot above the true floor, is an improvement in threshing. 
See Vario. 





5th Question has respect to its use. Vegetables are raised for the 
fruit; for leaves or blades; for the roots; for cloathing, as flax and 
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cotton; and for manufacture, as pot-ash and Prussian blue. The last 
is composed of more than vegetables. 


The RELIGIOUS PTARIOT. 
The remainder is unavoidably postponed till our next. 


OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. 


MRS. W. H. HILL DEAD* 
DIED—Lately at Wilmington, Mrs. Hill, consort of W. H. Hill, Esq. 


MRS. FRANCES HALL DEAD* 
EDENTON, FEBRUARY 19. 


Died, on Saturday last, Mrs. FRANCES HALL, of this county, 
aged seventy-three years. 


MRS. ELIZABETH SIBLEY DEAD* 


DIED—This morning, Mrs. ELIZABETH SIBLEY, the wife of 
Doctor JOHN SIBLEY,” and daughter of the Reverend SAMUEL 
HOPKINS, of New Port, Rhode Island.—She has left a husband, with 
two little sons, to lament her death. As a wife, a christian and friend, 
she was exceeded by few; but as a mother, by none. The inhabitants of 
Fayetteville are requested to attend her funeral, to morrow, at eleven 


o’clock, in the forenoon, from the house of Doctor Sibley, to the place 
of interment. 


%° The North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette, Jan. 31, 1791. 

» State Gazeite of North-Carolina, Feb. 19, 1795. 

* The North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette, Oct. 25, 1790. 

® Written in an unknown handwriting at the bottom of the first page of the North-Carolina Chron- 
icle; or, Fayetterille Gazette, Feb. 1, 1790, is the following: ‘‘Mr. Thomas is requested to forward his 
newspaper, per post, and oblige, his humble Servants J. Sibley & Howard.” In another unknown 
i on the margin of the page is the following: “This was Dr. John Sibley from Sutton, 


ase who now lives at Natchetoche. Mr. Senator Johnson from Louisiana married one of his 
daughters.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NorktH CAROLINA—EcONOMIC AND Socrat. By Samuel Huntington Hobbs, Jr. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. xviil, 
391. $3.50.) 

This book is in the nature of a social and economic encyclopedia 
of North Carolina. It is the outgrowth of the joint efforts of Dr. 
Branson, Mr. Hobbs, the author, and others of the Department of 
Rural-Social Economics at the University. Much of the material 
used has been published in the News Letter and other publications 
of the University. 

According to the author, the book has been designed and written 
to accomplish three things. First, to present an economic and social 
interpretation of North Carolina to North Carolinians. Second, to 
leave for posterity a record of present conditions. This record 
obviously when compared with future records may give posterity a 
basis for measuring social and economic progress or retrogression. 
Third, to correct many erroneous notions now held by North Caro- 
linians regarding their own state. The author points out that various 
agencies, some official, have grossly misinformed the people about 
their own state. As an illustration of misinformation he cites “The 
beautiful volume issued by the Department of Conservation and 
Development entitled ‘North Carolina Fifth State Today.’” From 
the author’s researches he is of the opinion that by no “stretch of 
imagination” can North Carolina be pictured as the fifth state. 
According to the facts, on the contrary, North Carolina ranks on the 
average about 43rd or 6th from the bottom. 

In most cases, the data have been taken from published sources. 
The Federal and State Census have been used extensively, as have 
the publications of the State and Federal Departments of Agriculture. 
Occasionally information is taken from basic research such as that 
conducted by the North Carolina Experiment Station. In not a few 
cases the author relied upon the opinion of well-informed students 
of the problem. Little criticism can be made of the basic facts which 
appear in the book. They are, in the main, reliable and trustworthy. 

The scope and nature of the book may be indicated by a simple 
recital of the topics discussed. The first three chapters deal with our 
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great natural resources such as land, soil, climate, timber, minerals 
and waterpower. The fourth chapter treats the subject of population, 
its composition, character, origin and growth. Physical and Social 
Economic Areas is the title of the fifth chapter. The familiar division 
of the State into Tidewater, Coastal Plain, Piedmont and Mountain 
is used. The outstanding characteristics of each of these areas are 
presented including population, physical features, economic founda- 
tions, agriculture, transportation facilities, ete. The subject of 
Chapter VI is the agriculture of North Carolina. In this chapter the 
author discusses the trends in production, size of farms, agricultural 
wealth, food and feed deficits, ete. Farm tenancy, an interesting and 
important subject in North Carolina, is treated in Chapter VII. 
Following the chapters dealing with our natural resources and 
agriculture, there is a chapter entitled “Industry in North Carolina.” 
The textile, tobacco and furniture industries are the ones selected 
for discussion, although some attention is given to a number of minor 
ones. In addition to describing the present history and status of 
these selected industries, the reasons are given why industry has 
prospered in the state. Among these reasons are, cheap waterpower, 


abundance of raw material such as cotton, tobacco, and cheap and 
adaptable labor supply. 


Our financial institutions, transportation and communication, 
wealth, debt, taxation, ruralism and urbanization, state and county 
government, public education, illiteracy, public health and welfare 
work are important subjects treated in the remaining ten chapters. 
On all of these subjects will be found interesting historical material 
as well as current information. 

The author is content, in the main, to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. His suggestions as to how conditions might be improved often 
appear inadequate. For example, in connection with the forestry 
resources, after stating that there are twenty million acres of potential 
land in the State, he suggests that these resources may be improved 
by modification of the tax laws, and an increase in funds for educa- 
tional work. In short, no well-developed program, even in outline 
form, is attempted or suggested. The same criticism may also be 
made with respect to waterpower. From the statistics presented we 
evidently have in waterpower a wonderful natural resource, yet there 
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is no concrete suggestion as to how this resource could be best utilized 
for the well-being of North Carolina. Whether or not the author 
believes that the present method of utilization is satisfactory, or 
that a more effective participation of the State would be desirable, 
is not revealed. The author’s discussion of agriculture appears to the 
reviewer somewhat inadequate, as there is lacking a clear cut analysis 
of the present situation and much haziness as to remedies to be 
applied. There is some evidence that the author is not quite sure of 
his economic theory. For example, one finds statements of this char- 
acter “The single money-crop system of farming relies upon a false 
application of the doctrine of diminishing returns. The farmer is a 
consumer as well as a producer of values. When the doctrine of 
comparative advantage is applied to the farmer at the point of con- 
sumption, then it is manifestly wise for him to produce his own 
‘hog and hominy, hay and forage,’ as the phrase goes down South.” 
Just what such a statement really means is difficult to determine. 

The subject of tenancy is discussed in an interesting manner. The 
remedies for the evident unsatisfactory condition are presented in 
outline form only. Some of the proposed remedies might well be 
questioned. Among the proposed remedies, the author stresses the 
need for a progressive land tax which would make it easier for tenants 
to acquire farms, modification in our credit system so that produc- 
tion credit could be obtained on more reasonable terms, and, what the 
author considers as the surest and best method, to produce all the food 
and feed crops needed for consumption on the farm and then to 
produce cash crops. 

It is not possible to consider other interesting material presented 
in this treatise. There is a good discussion of county and state govern- 
ment. The suggestions for improvement in county government will 
find wide acceptance among students of this subject. The discussion 
of our tax system is brief and inadequate. As this is an important 
problem in the State at the present time, it is unfortunate that the 
author did not deem it advisable to expand his treatment of this 
subject. 


G. W. Forster. 


NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE. 
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CONTEMPORARY IMMORTALS. By Archibald Henderson. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1930. Pp. xii, 208. $2.50.) 


Whether Emerson’s “Representative Men,” or Ward McAlister’s 
“Upper Four Hundred,” or other similar phrase suggested the title 
to Dr. Henderson or not, I do not know. At any rate, he selected 
just twelve persons, who, in his judgment, have rendered a service to 
humanity, that will cause their names to be placed high by future 
historians. He selects men and women in the field of thought or 
of action, or both combined, persons who live for aims other than 
personal and local ones, who give themselves to posterity, who sense 
the future and strive for race betterment. But why exactly twelve ? 

The list includes four Americans, two Poles, two Italians, one 
Englishman, one Irishman, one German, one Hindu. Pure and ap- 
plied science, statesmanship, social service, music, business organiza- 
tion, the drama, essay, poetry, and things of the spirit are suggested 
by the very mention of the names of the twelve. We think of 
relativity, radioactivity, wireless communication, settlement houses, 
cars for the masses, aeroplanes, Saint Joan, Jungle Book, piano con- 
certs, rejuvinated Poland and Italy, aspirations of the hundred of 
millions of India, and light for everybody. 

Dr. Henderson dedicates the book to the most famous of all scholars 
under whom he has studied, namely, Albert Einstein, while the first 
of the twelve chapters of which “Contemporary Immortals” consists 
is a study in Einstein—not in relativity (the reader can finish the 
chapter and know very little more about relativity than before), but 
in the personality of the greatest scientific thinker since Galileo 
and Sir Isaac Newton. Dr. Henderson is here dealing with a subject 
not easy to popularize. He probably presents it in as entertaining a 
manner as any one could do, but he scarcely sustains the interest of 
the reader as effectively as he does in several other personality 
studies. I have somewhat the same feeling regarding his study in 
Bernard Shaw whom he knows so well, and concerning whom Dr. 
Henderson has written so extensively elsewhere. 

My own conviction is that the two essays in which the author rises 
to the highest literary level, and which sustain the sympathetic 
interest of the reader most effectively, are those in which he treats 
of two great patriots who give themselves, body and soul, to the best 
interests of their respective countries at critical moments in their 
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history—Paderewski and Gandhi. These two essays may be regarded 
as classics, both for literary excellence and discerning presentation 
of two unusual personalities. It is possible that many Americans 
know little about Gandhi over in India, but such as read Dr. Hender- 
son’s study in him will be interested in Gandhi hereafter, and will 
find inspiration in his efforts to illustrate in his own life so many 
of the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is interesting to note in the study of Edison that while the 
author admires genius and hard work, and while he counts Mr. 
Edison among his personal acquaintances, he does not hesitate to 
criticise Mr. Edison’s attitude toward college education. He points 
out that Mr. Edison frequently engages in long, tedious, oft repeated 
experiments to secure information that is already the common prop- 
erty of well trained college men, thus losing valuable time thereby 
that Mr. Edison could well put in to much greater advantage. 

The conquest of the air and the sidetracking of space have im- 
mortalized the names of the Wrights and Marconi. Researches in 
the field of radioactivity have placed the name of Madame Curie first 
among women of science. All who concern themselves with the uplift 
of urban underprivileged classes hail the name of Jane Addams 
among contemporary immortals. Facile pens wielded through the de- 
cades by Shaw and Kipling place their names on the list. Mass pro- 
duction for the masses has responded to the business genius of Henry 
Ford. “Nothing in history has been so magically transforming in 
redeeming the unmitigated dullness and squalid monotony of rural 
life as the Ford car.” 

If any one of the twelve were to be removed from Dr. Hender- 
son’s list, I should vote to make it Mussolini. Dr. Henderson presents 
a wonderful picture of I] Duce, but it is difficult for the student 
of contemporary civilization to see any service Mussolini has ren- 
dered to humanity beyond the confines of Italy. Most people want 
to avoid a dictator. His presence in Italy marks a transitional period 
in Italian history, and we hope it may be followed by orderly parlia- 
mentary government. I am ready to acknowledge, however, that there 
is more efficiency in Italy today than at any time since the days of 
the best of the Cesars. 

The only typographical error that occurs in the book is on page 
six, where two proper names have been transposed. 
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Dr. Henderson has written a book that I want every one of my 
students to read. Nowhere else can they get in so short a compass 
such fine portraits of twelve men and women whom no intelligent 
person can ignore. He has written in charming style, and it is all 
to the point. I hope he may write a second book of this same general 
character, and include Briand, Venizelos, Masaryk, and others, whose 
constructive influence reaches far beyond the bounds of their own 
countries and tends to promote international peace and the well being 
of the nations. 


Tuos. W. Linewe. 
Davipson COLLEGE, N. C. 





THE PAPERS OF RANDOLPH ABBOTT SHOTWELL. Volume I. Edited by J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton with the coliaboration of Rebecca Cameron. (Raleigh: 
The North Carolina Historical Commission. 1929. Pp. 511.) 


The first volume of the Shotwell Papers, Three Years in Battle, 
is an autobiographical narrative written several years after the Civil 
War and based in part upon a personal diary, the location of which 
is not now known. A native of Virginia, the author was being pre- 


pared for Princeton College at a private school in Pennsylvania at 
the beginning of the war. After Appomattox Shotwell followed his 
parents to North Carolina where he became a much feared and in- 
fluential newspaper editor and was unjustly convicted of conspiracy 
against the United States for his alleged connection with the Ku 
Klux Klan. The second volume of the papers, it is announced, will 
tell Shotwell’s story of Reconstruction in North Carolina and will 
contain the diary which he kept for three years at the Albany prison. 

Beginning with his escape from Pennsylvania through the Federal 
lines to cross the Potomac and enlist as a private in the Southern 
army and continuing with an account of his personal experiences from 
the battles of Leesburg to Gettysburg, Shotwell tells a vivid story of 
army life. It is a grim and tragic chronicle, an inventory of suffer- 
ing, disease, death, a register of hunger, cold, heat, rain, dust, fatigue, 
and nakedness; it is, indeed, the record of a lost cause. The value of 
the autobiography does not consist in its accounts of battles, military 
maneuvers, and daring exploits of men like J. E. B. Stuart. Rather 
it consists in the fact that it is a highly personal narrative, emotional 
at times, partisan always, but nevertheless a first hand account by 
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one who fought in the ranks, a private, a mere youth but an intelligent 
one. Shotwell’s descriptions of battles are often erroneous and his 
interpretations of strategic maneuvers are not unique, but it matters 
little, for through memoirs, biographies, Records of the Rebellion, 
and special studies, the military history of the war is well known. 
The editors have wisely omitted long portions, even chapters, of the 
narrative where Shotwell dealt with events of which he was not per- 
sonally familiar. On the other hand, his personal experiences and 
opinions and the opinions of others which he reflected are given ample 
space. Many pages are devoted to a criticism of men and measures 
in the conduct of the war. “Red Tapeism” at Richmond, the favor- 
itism and meddling of Davis, and the impotence of the Confederate 
Congress is clearly revealed and stingingly rebuked by one in the 
ranks. Lack of supplies when plenty could have been had by proper 
management, and ignorant, inconsiderate, and incompetent officers 
both played a major part in the war. To march all night (when 
day would have served as well) in the bitter cold on an empty stomach 
and then to be forced to retrace one’s steps through an icy-cold stream 
because the general had taken the wrong road was an experience not 
likely to increase one’s patriotism or develop one’s fighting vigor. Yet 
through it all Shotwell fought with a fiery devotion to the South and 
to his hero Robert E. Lee, “the greatest of men ever born on the 
American continent.” 

Although Shotwell’s narrative is graphic, vigorous, and convincing, 
one finds that it grows monotonous. There is too much of the same- 
ness, an evenness that becomes wearisome. Perhaps that is inevitable, 
for that which is described, camp life, marching, and battle, was 
tiresomely uniform, varying only with the seasons. That the author 
is addicted to grandiloquent soarings and the verbose pointing of 
morals is to be expected, considering his time and place. But what 
has been called the traditional Southern reticence is entirely lacking. 

The editor and his collaborator have done their work well, although 
their task does not seem to have been especially difficult. Shotwell 
had hastily prepared the manuscript for publication; in fact, as 
Professor Hamilton tells us in the introduction, part of the present 
volume was published in the Farmer and Mechanic, a paper which 
Shotwell edited. Only three typographical errors were noted, all 
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unimportant unless perchance some one should think that Lincoln 
actually issued the Emancipation Proclamation to take effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1883 (p. 364). A good map would have added to the interest 
and instructiveness of the volume. 


R. H. Woopy. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY. 





Hicu STAKES AND Harr TRIGGER: THE LIFE OF JEFFERSON Davis. By Robert W. 


an) (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1930. Pp. viii, 306. 
50.) 


In this volume Judge Winston attempts to interpret not only the 
career of Jefferson Davis but the whole movement for southern inde- 
pendence in the terms of Davis’s character, mentality and person- 
ality. He takes little account of the social, economic and psycho- 
logical forces which shaped southern ante-bellum politics and he 
barely mentions the economic and industrial weakness which hamp- 
ered the Confederacy in the war. There is no revaluation of Davis, 
unless a return to older interpretations may be considered a new 
departure. His alliterative title indicates the thesis he elaborates: 
that Jefferson Davis, high-strung, iron-willed, narrow, dogmatic and 
dominating, had determined from his first entry into politics upon 
the domination of the nation by the slavery interest, or if that should 
fail, upon secession and the formation of a southern Confederacy ; 
and that when he had brought about the latter alternative, his in- 
ability to cope with the larger problems of the Confederacy, his 
personal prejudices and infirmities of temper, together with the 
hampering political philosophy which he had instilled into his own 
people, brought about the failure of his great plan. But his unbend- 
ing courage under the humiliations of his imprisonment and his 
refusal to ask for pardon or to bow his head to his conquerors despite 
persecution restored him to popular favor in the South, so that he 
became again the king and high priest of the southern cause. 

While Judge Winston admires certain of Davis’s qualities—his 
unwavering courage, lofty integrity and personal purity—he has no 
admiration at all for other traits and cannot think him a truly great 
man. In this estimate, doubtless, many will agree. But the value of 
the book, whether as interpretation or as history, is virtually de- 
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stroyed by inaccuracies and overstatements, and by the failure to 
make use of the researches of investigators who have been reéxamin- 
ing and reinterpreting ante-bellum and Civil War history during the 
past twenty years. 

The first sentence of Chapter I, “In the annals of America per- 
haps no date is more big with disaster than June 3, 1808” (the day 
Davis was born), is a sample of overstatement. Towards the end (p. 
259) we find, “Before the foundations of the earth were laid, the 
finger of fate had pointed to Jefferson Davis as the leader of the Lost 
Cause.” Davis “would not only annex Texas, he would acquire Cuba 
and overrun the whole of Mexico. . . .” (pp. 42-43). No proof 
is offered of this broad assertion. And again, “Davis’s eyes were 
turned longingly to Cuba, Yucatan, Central America, and the Messala 
(Mesillo?) Valley, owned by Mexico” (p. 117). The reference cited 
here is to Beveridge’s Abraham Lincoln, where Davis is not men- 
tioned. Over and over again Davis is linked with the filibustering 
projects of William Walker and John A. Quitman, but no real proof 
of the connection is offered. In fact, so little does our author know 
of Walker that he refers to him as “the chief of the Cuban filibusters” 
and to Quitman as his “assistant,” and follows this with the state- 
ment that these men “invaded Cuba” in 1854 (pp. 121-122). His 
insistence that Davis led and directed the pro-slavery and secession 
movement after 1850 is so unqualified that the uncritical reader must 
come to the conclusion that but for Jefferson Davis there would have 
been no secession movement and no Civil War. Moreover, he follows 
the old belief, now being abandoned, that the southern leaders were 
militantly aggressive on the slavery issue; he does not see that they 


were, as a minority group, on the desperate defensive, especially 
after 1848. 


But one could make allowances for these out-worn interpretations. 
The inaccuracies in quotations, references and statements of fact are 
more serious. Limitations of space do not permit the indication of 
all of them. No such words as “the whole land must be slave” are to 
be found in Calhoun’s letter to W. R. King, August 12, 1844 (p. 41), 
nor any similar statement ; William Lloyd Garrison’s famous declara- 
tion in the initial number of the Liberator is attributed to Lovejoy 
(p. 69); Reuben Davis is twice misquoted on the same point (foot- 
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notes on pp. 70, 91), and again (p. 132, footnote) is quoted as say- 
ing that “In March, 1858, when the President ordered Colonel A. 8. 
Johnston to attack the Mormons, a definite program of secession was 
on.” An examination of Reuben Davis’s Recollections reveals that 
the statement was made by John A. Quitman, who merely said “that 
it was the first step towards war.”” The Democratic party did not 
teach “that the whole business of annexing territory was unconsti- 
tutional” (p. 56); Calhoun called the caucus of southern members 
in January, 1849 (p. 77); President Pierce’s first message to 
Congress was in December, 1853, not 1852 (p. 110); Davis did 
not receive the offer of a place in the cabinet “from the White 
House” in December, 1852, since Pierce was not yet President; nor 
did Pierce suggest in his first message to Congress “that Cuba be 
acquired” (p. 110). The decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case was not that “a slave is not a citizen” but that a Negro 
was not a citizen (p. 126). Father Mathew appears as “Father 
Mather” (p. 77), Roger A. Pryor as “Prior” and John H. Reagan 
as “Regan” throughout. 

E. A. Pollard’s venomous description of Mrs. Jefferson Davis is 
attributed (p. 193) to the diaries of “refined women” (the footnote 
reference is to The Lost Cause, p. 185, when it should be to Pol- 
lard’s Life of Jefferson Davis, etc., p. 154); and the next statement 
about Mrs. Davis’s “sisters and associates” was not made by Mrs. 
Chesnut herself, whose Diary is cited, but by another woman who, 
according to Mrs. Chesnut, was hardly “refined.” Colonel L. B. 
Northrop had nothing to do with procuring arms (p. 201), and he 
was never Quartermaster General (p. 229), but Commissary General. 
The Richmond food riot was in April, 1863, not 1862 (p. 202). 
General Howard, not Schurz, commanded Hooker’s unfortunate right 
wing at Chancellorsville (p. 215). Lincoln did not remove Meade 
from command (p. 218). The statement that J. E. Johnston out- 
ranked Cooper, Lee and A. S. Johnston in the old army (p. 229) 
is contradicted in the footnote on the same page—and the footnote 
is correct. Lincoln did not say at the Hampton Roads conference 
that if the Confederate commissioners would let him write “Union” 
at the top they could write all the rest (p. 234). There are other 
errors both of fact and inference, but these are enough. It should 
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be added, however, that many of the footnote references have no 
discoverable relation to the text ; many of the citations are wrong; and 
some of those to the Congressional Globe are too vague for use. 

In the apportionment of space, three-fifths of the book is given to 
Davis’s career before his election to the presidency of the Confederate 
States and hardly one-fourth to the presidency itself. The style is 
lively and the narrative would be interesting if the reader’s attention 
were not always being diverted by the errors. The book bears evidence 
of having been hastily written, and this may account for its more 
obvious faults. It will be of little value to serious students. 


Cuarutes W. RamspeE tt. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina Book- 
let, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications are 
out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates of any of these publica- 
tions is requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply 
thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina 
history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 


mission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation was held in Boston, Mass., December 29-31, 1930. Historians 


from North Carolina in attendance were Professors W. K. Boyd, 
W. T. Laprade, J. Fred Rippy, and E. M. Carroll of Duke Uni- 
versity ; Prof. R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Carolina ; 


and Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. 


Popular Government, Volume I, Number 1, appeared in January 
from the University of North Carolina. Albert Coates, professor 
of law, is the editor of the new magazine. The first number contains 
a 70-page article by Professor Coates, “The Convict’s Question.” 


Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College and Ameri- 
can secretary to the Rhodes trustees, announced on December 14 the 
appointment of Dean Rusk, representing Davidson College, as Rhodes 
scholar to enter Oxford University in October, 1931. This North 
Carolina appointment was made under the new system of competition. 
The United States is divided into eight districts of six states each. 
Each state recommends its two best candidates to the district com- 
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mittee which selects the four best regardless of state lines. The 


scholarship carries an annual stipend of £400 for a maximum period 
of three years. 


“Rev. Samuel Suther’s Church Book, 1772,” is an article by Dr. 
W. T. Whitsett, published in the Greensboro Daily News of Decem- 
ber 22, describing and giving quotations from the original church 
book in German of the Reformed congregation of Beaver Creek, 
Orange County. 


Following the death by accident in Washington on January 18 of 
Dr. Allen Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of American Biography, 
the American Council of Learned Societies announced the selection 
as editor of Dr. Dumas Malone, who became coeditor of the Diction- 
ary in 1929. Six volumes of the Dictionary have been published, 


and articles have been, in large measure, assigned through the let- 
ter R. 


The United States Commission for the Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington in 1932 
is actively engaged in preparations for the national celebration. It 
consists of three ex-officio members: President Hoover, chairman, 
Vice-President Curtis and Speaker Longworth ; four House members : 
Willis C. Hawley of Oregon, John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, Joseph 
W. Byrns of Tennessee, and R. Walton Moore of Virginia; four 
Senate members: Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
and Carter Glass of Virginia (Lee 8. Overman of North Carolina, 
recently deceased, was the fourth Senate member) ; eight presidential 
commissioners: Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
John Dickinson Sherman of Colorado, Henry Ford of Michigan, 
Hanford MacNider of Iowa, C. Bascom Slemp of Virginia, Wallace 
McCamant of Oregon, Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Massachusetts, 
and Bernard M. Baruch of New York; two associate directors: 
Lieut. Colonel U. S. Grant, 3rd, of the United States Army, and 
Representative Sol Bloom of New York; an executive secretary, 
William Tyler Page of Maryland; and an historian, Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard University. 
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The Bicentennial Commission is functioning in three divisions. 
The division of information and publication answers inquiries and 
is collecting and preparing great numbers of articles, pictures and 
songs for free distribution to thousands of writers, speakers, news- 
papers and organizations throughout the United States. The his- 
torical division, under the direction of Professor Hart, is preparing 
16 pamphlets of about 40 pages each, dealing with various phases 
of Washington’s life. The division of women’s activities, in charge 
of Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman of Colorado, is preparing 12 study 
or club programs and 40 papers on the program topics. These twelve 
programs depict Washington’s family relationships, homes, youth 
and manhood, social life, mother, and homemaking, and Washington 
himself as the man of sentiment, the man of action, president, builder 
of the nation, leader of men, and Christian. They are available to 
the public upon request. 

The Commission is promoting several notable special projects. A 
new and complete edition of “Washington’s Writings” in 25 volumes 
is being edited by Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick, nationally known his- 
torian and authority on Washington. Col. Lawrence Martin of the 
Library of Congress is compiling a “Washington Atlas” of all maps 
made by Washington as surveyor and of maps showing all the places 
visited by him. A competent committee will select the portrait which 
most closely resembles Washington and place a copy in every school 
room in the United States. One of the ideals of the commission is 
a picture of Washington in every schoolroom and a United States 
flag for every schoolhouse, church, home and public building. An 
elaborate sound motion picture in natural colors, depicting the entire 
life of Washington will be produced, and an official Washington 
medal of artistic and historic significance will be designed. Music 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods is being collected for re- 
printing and wide distribution. The Commission is issuing a monthly 
publication, “The George Washington Bicentennial News.” 

The federal government is directly engaged in a number of proj- 
ects supplementary to the work of the Commission. Congress has 
designated Washington’s birthplace at Wakefield, Virginia, on the 
Potomac 70 miles south of the national capital, as a national monu- 
ment, and has authorized a contribution of $50,000 for its restora- 
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tion. A memorial highway from Mount Vernon to Washington is 
under construction, to be ready for use in 1932. The George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway has been established to preserve the 
natural beauties of the Potomac River from Mount Vernon beyond 
the Great Falls above Washington. 

At the request of Congress and the national commission, nearly 
all of the states have already appointed codperating commissions com- 
posed generally of prominent historians or of historians and laymen. 
Through the active codperation of the state commissions, the national 
commission hopes to secure active participation in the celebration 
by every community and organization in the United States. 

North Carolina responded early to the request of Congress for 
codperation. The General Assembly of 1927 authorized a state com- 
mission consisting of the governor and ten appointees to act for the 
State in the bicentennial celebration and, within a year after its 
close, to file a report with the governor. The ten members appointed 
by Governor McLean are: Francis D. Winston, chairman, Windsor ; 
Josh. L. Horn, Jr., Rocky Mount; Clyde R. Hoey, Shelby; Col. 
Wade H. Harris, Charlotte; John D. Bellamy, Wilmington; J. F. 
Hurley, Salisbury; Mrs. Sidney Cooper, Henderson; Mrs. B. Frank 
Mebane, Spray; Mrs. David H. Blair, Winston-Salem; and Mrs. 
E. D. Broadhurst, Greensboro. On April 25, 1928, Professor A. B. 
Hart, historian of the national commission, conferred with the North 
Carolina body in the governor’s office. In addition to its collabora- 
tion with the North Carolina bicentennial commission, the national 
commission has sought and obtained historical information, a list of 
Washington letters on file in Raleigh, etc., from the State’s official 
historical agency, the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

In the maturing plans for celebration in 1932, some states are con- 
sidering the erection of pretentious monuments and memorial edi- 
fices ; and all can participate officially and through schools and organi- 
zations in the crusade for good citizenship. 

Schools and school classes may celebrate through pageants, plays, 
scrap books, study projects, essay and oratorical contests, assembly 
exercises, public addresses, and the display of pictures and flag. 

Patriotic societies may adopt suitable resolutions and feature the 
life and character of Washington in their meetings. 
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Libraries may plan Washington reading courses, exhibit Wash- 
ington pictures and books and maps, and codperate with the schools. 

Women’s organizations may adopt the study programs prepared 
by the division of women’s activities, schedule addresses by well- 
informed historians, sponsor essay and oratorical contests in the 
schools, and present Washington books to local libraries. 

Civic organizations may plan a series of addresses on Washington 
and codperate with local schools and libraries. 


Business houses may use Washington posters, blotters and cal- 
endars. 


Newspapers may give publicity. 

And every literate American may with profit read a good life of 
Washington. 

No organization is without the opportunity to participate in the 
nation-wide program which is being directed by the national and 
state commissions. The George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., will make free distribution of a great 
variety of suitable literature upon request. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: Clarence E. 
Cason, That Southern Languor (The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
January) ; John H. Dewitt, Andrew Jackson and His Ward, Andrew 
Jackson Hutchings (Tennessee Historical Magazine, January) ; 
Samuel C. Williams, Presbyterian Mission to the Cherokees, 1757- 
1759 (wid.) ; J. Fred Rippy, The South Zxamines Itself (The South 
Atlantic Quarterly, January); Harold Fields, Unemployment and 
the Alien (ibid.) ; Robert W. Winston, A Rebel Colonel: His Strange 
Career (ibid.) ; Philip M. Hamer, John Stuart’s Indian Policy dur- 
ing the Early Months of the American Revolution (The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, December, 1930) ; James A. Barnes, The 
Gold-Standard Democrats and the Party Conflict (tbid.) ; Phillips 
Russell, Hooraw for Vance (The American Mercury, February) ; 
H. T. Cunningham, A History of the Cherokee Indians (Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, December, 1930); Adelaide L. Fries, A History of 
the Hope Congregation, in North Carolina (Indiana Magazine of 
History, December, 1930); Mrs. E. R. Whitley, Revolutionary 
Soldiers in Davidson County, Tenn. (William and Mary College 
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Quarterly, January); W. E. Dodd, Tom Paine (The American 
Mercury, December, 1930); Annie V. Mann, The Supreme Court 
of the Confederate States: Why was one never Organized? (Confed- 
erate Veteran, November, 1930); William M. Robinson, Jr., The 
Confederate Engineers (The Military Engineer, July to December, 
1930) ; and N. W. Stephenson, Southern Nationalism in South Caro- 
lina, in 1851 (The American Historical Review, January). 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission include the Col. Frank M. Parker col- 
lection of 103 Civil War letters written to his wife. The collection 
was deposited by Mr. Haywood Parker of Asheville, a son of Colonel 
Parker, who was Colonel of the 30th North Carolina Regiment. 
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